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The Junior High School 


DUCATIONAL yeast is working 

in our junior high schools. The 
junior high school idea came out of a 
recognition of a need for better educa- 
tional experiences for early adoles- 
cents. At all times since their beginning 
in 1910 junior high schools have sub- 
jected their programs to constant re- 
visiony and the junior high school of 
today offers no exception in this re- 
spect. 

Our imagination leads us to wonder 
sometimes what would have developed 
in the junior high schools if they had 
begun their existence two decades later 
than actually was the case. Had this 
been possible they would have escaped 
many of the unfortunate influences of 
college requirements and subject mat- 
ter emphasis, and they would have been 
launched under the influence of organ- 
ismic psychology. Our imagination 
leads us to believe that the junior high 
school would have avoided many of the 
forces of traditionalism which led to 
imitation of college and high school 
programs. 

From the first, the junior high school 
has been organized around the concept 
of adolescent needs. This focus has 
been demonstrated by expanding offer- 
ings, by making new integrations of 
subjects, by developing guidance pro- 
cedures, by providing socializing-inte- 
grative activities, and in other ways of 
directing efforts to recognize individ- 
ual differences in the program of the 
school. Our feeling is that the mo- 
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mentum of tradition, the conscious and 
unconscious domination of institutions 
higher than the junior high school, and 
the basic conservatism of teachers and 
administrators whose training and ex- 
perience were in the period before or- 
ganismic psychology have delayed the 
rate of making adaptations of goals and 
of devising improved means for achiev- 
ing them. 

Today we are beginning to see more 
clearly some of the handicaps associ- 
ated with the administration of the cur- 
riculum, as it has developed in the 
setting of the past thirty years. It now 
appears that both administration and 
curriculum need to be geared more 
carefully into the patterns indicated by 
our current psychology. For example, 
the theoretical basis for the tremend- 
ous range of subjects offered is to 
facilitate the educator’s effort to recog- 
nize individual differences and needs 
when pupils’ programs are made. But 
as we analyze the programs of the in- 
dividual students in some of our larger 
junior high schools, it would appear 
that the movement has resulted in di- 
versification rather than in meeting the 
universal need for unification or inte- 
gration of functional school experi- 
ence. A recent study reported by Hut- 
son and Keifer? reveals that the aver- 
age individual eighth grade pupil’s 
weekly schedule shows ten and one- 
half different subjects, with classes in 
half of them meeting fewer than three 





1P. W. Hutson and J. C. Keifer, “Schedules 
of Junior High School Pupils,”’ School Review, 
46 :667-668, November, 1938. 
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times per week. Thus, very little op- 
portunity for continuity of activities 
during the day or from day to day is 
provided. The situation is further ag- 
gravated by the fact that the average 
junior high school pupil has about ten 
different teachers in the course of a 
week, and each of these teachers is 
usually a representative of some spe- 
cial content field. While studies con- 
cerning the academic background of 
teachers do not indicate that they are 
really specialists, nevertheless, in effect 
their approach and viewpoint are in the 
main those of individuals allied to spe- 
cial subject fields. 

In order to administer the large num- 
ber of different courses with a differ- 
ent number of period assignments per 
week, administrators have found it 
necessary to develop rather rigid time 
schedules. Room clocks, period bells, 
and room assignments, associated with 
time schedules, are very dominating 
instrumentalities in the junior high 
school. They are the almost insuper- 
able obstacles to be reckoned with in 
any program of curriculum reorganiza- 
tion. This administrative structure 
which has developed in response to 
attempts made to recognize individual 
differences of students by offering an 
ever-widening range of courses has be- 
come a new element of inelasticity. 
Under its domination little opportunity 
is provided for even the most enlight- 
ened and progressive teacher to make 
a comprehensive application of the fun- 
damental principles of organismic psy- 
chology. And further, this restrictive 
administrative structure provides little 
opportunity for teachers to acquire ex- 
perience in developing broader pro- 
grams for introducing continuity in 
their work, for providing community 
contacts, and for guiding pupils in ac- 
tivities designed to bring all of their 
experiences together in meaningful 
ways. 
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NY fundamental reorganization of 
a curriculum is contingent upon 
changes which are made in the nervous 
systems of teachers and administrators. 
Yet the history of education is full of 
illustrations of attempts to reorganize 
education by administrative methods. 
Although much good has come from 
these efforts, it is probable that the 
more significant revisions take place in 
other ways. The segregation of early 
adolescents from the elementary school 
and from the senior high school is 
doubtless a promising and essential ad- 
ministrative device. A time schedule 
of some type is also valuable and re- 
quired. We would not propose that 
schools in general completely destroy 
time schedules and existing subject of- 
ferings and activities. In some in- 
stances, where conditions are most fa- 
vorable, radical and free experimental 
programs should doubtless be at- 
tempted. From these ideal situations 
much can be learned of what to do and 
what not to do. In the long run, how- 
ever, most schools must reorganize 
more slowly. Administrators and teach- 
ers themselves must have opportunities 
to experience, learn, and grow. More 
frequent opportunities can be arranged 
for teachers to have at least prelimi- 
nary experience with broader teaching 
activities than those involved in a spe- 
cialized subject field. In many in- 
stances, schools can arrange pupil- 
programs which will greatly reduce the 
number of different teacher contacts 
during the week. Also, the amount of 
time which a pupil spends with one 
teacher during the day can be increased. 
Progress can be accelerated towards a 
new synthesis of content and activities 
which are now in separate periods or 
separate subject compartments. And, 
further, there can be a greater inclu- 
sion of the purposes and experiences 
now associated in the socializing-inte- 
grative extracurricular activities in the 
pupils’ regular program. 
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It is generally agreed that specialized 
subjects offered for a single semester 
should begin to appear in the junior 
high school and that the amount of 
specialization should increase as the 
learner moves higher in the educational 
ladder. This agreement is contingent 
upon the acceptance of the responsi- 
bility to guide the individual pupil in 
his learning program. Out of this need 
for guidance have evolved special ori- 
entation or group guidance courses de- 
signed to give pupils specially conducted 
tours through the educational cafeteria. 
It is probable that such courses con- 
stitute but a temporary measure, de- 
signed to supply the essential elements 
of guidance service which should ulti- 
mately become an integral part of each 
classroom activity. The implications of 
these statements are that, if growth 
needs of students are to be recognized, 
the total program of the student should 
be well unified, activities should be in- 
terrelated and continuous, and guid- 
ance should be a functional part of 
every phase of the school program. 


The marked trend to modify evalua- 
tion procedures offers great promise in 
curriculum reorganization. The revi- 
sion of the report card goes to the heart 
of the curriculum. Those who are en- 
gaged in revising evaluation procedures 
come rapidly to a keener understand- 
ing of the needs of junior high school 
pupils and of the deeper purposes 
which originally gave rise to the estab- 
lishment of the junior high school. 
Those who seriously consider evalua- 
tion procedures become less tolerant of 
administrative entanglements which 
impede the progress of pupils, teachers, 
and counselors towards the realization 
of recognized goals. 

Inevitably, in the consideration of 
evaluation procedures there enters the 
concept of continuous growth. Con- 
sequently, more attention is given to an 
analysis of the activities and learnings 


which come both before and after the 
junior high school period. Articulation 
takes on new meaning. It is concerned 
with more than subject matter, for it 
deals with every phase of the total 
school program. This new view makes 
for continuity of experience, regard- 
less of intellectual maturity, academic 
achievement, or emotional and physical 
make-up. Out of evaluation procedures 
comes an analysis leading towards a 
willing acceptance of the best elements 
in the more recently developed inte- 
grative program of the elementary 
schools and an avoidance of the worst 
phases inherent in the specializations 
and artificialities of high schools and 
colleges. 


Dib junior high school at present 
has the necessary freedom to de- 
velop into a unique institution. Forces, 
such as those outlined here, are now 
at work to develop its distinctive pur- 
poses. Investigations indicate definite 
trends to overcome the momentum of 
stifling administrative structures, or 
arbitrary subject boundary lines, and 
of the narrow goals as defined in the 
old-fashioned report card. Junior high 
school workers are studying these prob- 
lems in relation to the needs of chil- 
dren, and they are experimenting con- 
tinuously to bring about better adap- 
tations of means to goals. Re-defini- 
tions of goals are in progress, and new 
methods and instruments are appearing 
for measuring or estimating progress 
towards goals. More rigorous scrutiny 
is directed toward the selection of sub- 
ject content, activities, and procedures. 
Imitation is giving way to observation, 
analysis, imagination, and redirection 
of effort. 

The outstanding problem before jun- 
ior high school people is to create con- 
ditions so that teachers and pupils can 
really live together and learn to know 
each other as individual personalities. 
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The “forgotten child” is the pupil who 
has just entered a relatively large jun- 
ior high school from a modern elemen- 
tary school. He is suddenly caught in 
the meshes of many subjects, many 
teachers, and many regulations—a situ- 
ation vastly different from what he ex- 
perienced in the elementary school 
where he was seen as a unique person 
and where most of the things which 
he did were interrelated and were done 
for a reason that was known to him. 
Critical junior high school leaders are 
seeing that the so-called guidance pro- 
grams have “bogged down” from the 
pressure of large enrollments, record- 
keeping, discipline, and the infinite de- 
tail involved in making and changing 
individual programs. The major trend 
in junior high school reorganization is 
toward a new synthesis of curriculum 
and administration to the end that the 
whole of pupils’ activities have guid- 
ance values and contribute directly to 
a harmonious and unified outlook on 
life. 

This trend, however, does not pre- 
clude the employment of guidance per- 
sonel but rather tends to enhance the 
work of these staff members as guid- 
ance specialists. For, if the so-called 
learning activities and guidance activi- 
ties are made a function of every 
school activity, then the energies and 
skills of the specialized guidance worker 
are reserved for dealing with the ex- 
treme variant, for activities directed to- 
wards coordinating the curriculum and 
the needs of the pupils, and for helping 
all junior high school workers to make 
a more unified and effective effort to 
create a favorable learning environ- 
ment for all pupils. Only as these goals 
are realized can the junior high school 
grow to its full stature of usefulness.— 
Wa ter R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College. 
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The 1938-1939 Directory 


Just off the press is the 1938-1939 
California School Directory. This vol- 
ume, almost 400 pages in length, lists 
all teachers and administrators in the 
public secondary schools of California, 
giving their teaching assignments and 
other related information. It lists the 
officers of all state educational organi- 
zations, the faculties of all schools of 
education, certain statistics in regard 
to private schools, and so forth. Com- 
pletely indexed, arranged for conven- 
ient reference, and constructed for hard 
usage, it will be of invaluable service to 
school administrators, publishing firms, 
and manufacturers and distributors of 
products which have appeal to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 





Next Month 


HE January JourNat will contain 

the first half of a two-month sym- 
posium on “Small High Schools in 
California.” The five articles devoted 
to this topic in next month’s magazine 
will emphasize the idea of curriculum 
revision and will show what is going 
on in the much-neglected field of cur- 
riculum progress in the small high 
school—so far as California is con- 
cerned. To accompany the symposium 
will be an out-of-state contribution from 
Carlton C. Jenkins, State Department 
of Education, Virginia, describing the 
rural school program he worked out at 
Center Cross. 

Other articles in the January maga- 
zine will include a description of the 
use of films in the schools of Germany, 
written by John Brown Mason of 
Fresno State College, and a contribution 
by Mrs. Rebecca D. Farley, John Muir 
Junior High School, Burbank, entitled 
“Developing Study Habits in a Basic 
Course.” 
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A Program of 


Employment 


HAT is the community of Es- 

sex County, New Jersey, doing 
to meet the ever-challenging problem 
of assisting youth to adjust themselves 
to our present economic society? Let 
us cite a few of the problems confront- 
ing our boys and girls and then show 
how they and similar ones are being 
handled in this community. 


James Blauvelt, 16 years old, a 
bright and promising young man living 
in Essex County, has completed two 
years of high school, but because of 
economic conditions in the home he 
finds it necessary to leave school and 
seek employment. Good jobs are scarce ; 
few offer real opportunities to the am- 
bitious young man whose only asset is 
two years of academic training. Faced 
with the necessity of securing immedi- 
ate employment, James realizes that 
any job must do. Reluctantly, he ac- 
cepts a job as a driver’s helper on a 
delivery truck. What are his oppor- 
tunities for advancement? Will he ever 
be in a position to make the most of his 
potential abilities ? What might he have 
done to avoid his present situation ? 

George Archer, 35, a most capable 
worker in his specialty in the field of 
building construction, lost his job as a 
result of an interruption in building 
activities. During the lay-off, new 
methods were introduced in his line of 
work. George did not keep abreast of 
these new developments. Because of his 
inability to carry on these new skills and 
the scarcity of types of work in which 
he is experienced, George has found it 
impossible to secure employment. Will 
George readjust himself and again be- 
come an efficient and contented worker ? 


Training for 


q By ROBERT O. BEEBE 





q When a group of superintendents, 
as guests of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, several months 
ago made a tour of certain Eastern 
and Mid-Western secondary schools 
doing outstanding work in the voca- 
tional field, they were especially im- 
pressed with what was going forward 
in the Essex County. New Jersey, Vo- 
cational Schools. Says one member 
of the touring group, E. W. Jacobsen. 
Oakland superintendent of schools, 
“In my opinion, this is the best set-up 
in the country.” And when Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee, director of the National Occu- 
pational Conference, made his talk 
at the recent superintendents’ con- 
vention in Pasadena, he spoke so en- 
thusiastically of the work in Essex 
County that wide-spread interest in 
these schools was aroused. Mr. Beebe, 
therefore, was asked to describe the 
contribution these schools are mak- 
ing. 

Mr. Beebe has been director of the 
Essex County Vocational Schools 
since 1918. Prior to taking the present 
position he was director of the Board- 
man Apprentice Shops at New Haven. 
Connecticut. His background in- 
cludes a great many years of expe- 
rience in school administration and 
in industrial experience. 





Annette Smith is not succeeding in 
her academic work in school, her prog- 
ress is slow, and she lacks interest in 
what she is doing. Her lack of progress 
is not due to mental incapacity, but 
rather to her lack of interest in aca- 
demic subjects and a desire to go to 
work. She is not old enough to enter 
employment. What is there for her 
to do? 
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Virginia Appleby, about to complete 
her third year in high school, realizes 
that she cannot hope to enter college 
at the end of her fourth year. She has 
pursued a college preparatory course 
and recognizes her limitations from the 
standpoint of training and employment. 
At the same time, believing that a di- 
ploma from high school would be of 
value to her, she is anxious to complete 
her work. How can she prepare for 
employment and still get her diploma ? 

These cases reveal difficulties that 
are typical of the many problems con- 
fronting our youth and, in many in- 
stances, the adult worker who is unem- 
ployed or employed under such circum- 
stances as make it desirable to change 
to more suitable conditions. These 
problems are evidence of a community 
need for a more adequate program of 
education, a program which will help 
the boy and girl, the man and woman, 
to adjust themselves more readily to 
suitable employment. Let us examine 
this need, set forth the principles in- 
volved in providing adequate training, 
make known the objectives to be pur- 
sued, and then describe the contribu- 
tions being made by the Essex County 
Vocational Schools. 

There are employment opportunities 
today for skilled workers in almost 
every field of endeavor. Our own school 
is located in a highly developed indus- 
trial area where our present and future 
citizens should be trained with the 
necessary skills and knowledge to man 
the jobs. Our failure to recognize this 
training need and to provide facilities 
for our own residents in this area, for 
both juniors and adults, will soon result 
in creating an employment market for 
persons trained elsewhere while our 
own local residents will remain unem- 
ployed. 


HE frequent changes and improve- 
ments that have in recent years 
been taking place in our industrial de- 
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velopment have brought into use an 
ever-increasing variety of new kinds 
of materials and of new methods of 
manufacture and distribution. These 
changes obviously have created a de- 
mand for new skills and more extensive 
technical knowledges on the part of the 
operators. 


It is not surprising that the trend in 
employment requirements in and about 
Essex County, as disclosed through 
contacts and investigations, has indi- 
cated more definitely during the past 
year than ever before a rapidly growing 
need for practical education and train- 
ing for both juniors and adults. In 
much of the field of employment it has 
become an essential requirement that 
the applicant seeking social adjustment 
through job placement must possess a 
potential earning capacity through an 
already acquired ability to perform 
efficiently some needed type of useful 
service. 


While this may not appeal to some 
of us as the ideal condition, it is never- 
theless true that the average employer 
hires his help on the basis of ability to 
perform and produce and not on aca- 
demic background of general education 
or a willingness to learn. 


Employers in recent years have been 
exacting higher standards than hereto- 
fore when selecting workers. They de- 
mand more maturity of the individual 
and look for one who has had some 
specific training. Their experience dur- 
ing the depression, when the highest 
type of worker was readily available, 
has been such that they have recognized 
the advantages of a more careful selec- 
tion of the worker and the benefits to 
be derived from having in their em- 
ploy suitably trained workers. Conse- 
quently, employers express their re- 
quests for workers in terms of trained 
personnel, workers who have the neces- 
sary skill, ability, and knowledge to fill 
a vacancy successfully. 
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Most essential also to successful em- 
ployment and progress is the possession 
of proper habits and attitudes. In fact, 
in many instances, employers regard 
these attributes as being fully as im- 
portant as the possession of certain 
identified skills. As one employer put 
it, “What good is a worker’s skill and 
knowledge if he hasn’t developed the 
right habits of work and does not have 
a friendly attitude toward his work and 
his employer?’ Good habits of work 
and an attitude of contentment and 
satisfaction toward the employment is 
the very foundation of progress and 
success. 

Considering the many new processes 
that are constantly being developed and 
the rapid change in methods, tools, and 
equipment used, it is not extraordinary 
that employers should look for still 
another attribute in the workers, that 
of adaptability. Developments result- 
ing from scientific research and inven- 
tion have been so rapid that workers in 
many fields do not long continue to do 
the same things in the same way. The 
worker must be capable of adjusting 
himself to new methods; he must be 
prepared to meet new situations and 
use new products; he must readily un- 
derstand and be able to operate new 
equipment. This requires a broad funda- 
mental training and basic knowledge 
related to his training. In other words, 
the worker must possess a great vari- 
ety of the more elementary skills and 
such knowledge as is necessary properly 
to utilize these skills. 

Further than this, the skilled worker 
must possess technical knowledge to a 
degree which will be helpful to him in 
the efficient conduct of the new types 
of jobs which have been created by 
our own modern methods of manufac- 
turing. There exists a very definite 
trend toward the use of trained workers 
with more technical background. Tech- 
nical knowledge must be acquired if 
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our young men and women are to equip 
themselves for the new types of em- 
ployment which are continually un- 
folding. 


ib planning an adequate program of 

training for employment, many fac- 
tors should be considered. A few of 
the important ones, as they apply to 
our own local situation, will perhaps 
throw some light on the trend that 
this training should take. While it may 
appear that the major emphasis has 
been placed on practical training, we 
believe, nevertheless, that academic 
training is essential. The vocational 
training should not be looked upon as 
a substitute for academic education, but 
rather as a supplement to it. 

Instruction must of necessity be flexi- 
ble; it must be set up on an individual 
basis, making it possible for a person 
to begin his training at any time and 
progress at his own rate of speed in 
keeping with his ability and educational 
background. If this type of education 
is to be made available to all who need 
it and all who want it, the instructional 
material, methods, and procedures must 
be so organized as to make it possible 
for individuals on all educational levels 
and of varying mental capacities to 
carry on in the same group. 

In the light of the statement that an 
individual should be permitted to start 
training at his convenience and that he 
be permitted to progress as rapidly as 
his abilities will allow, it naturally fol- 
lows that individuals would be com- 
pleting the training in varying periods 
of time and at different times. This is 
as it should be, not only from the stand- 
point of training the individual for 
efficient employment in the shortest pos- 
sible time, but from the standpoint of 
the ability of business and industry to 
absorb the workers on different levels. 
If this philosophy is sound, the in- 
struction must be organized accord- 
ingly. 
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ECOGNIZING the need for more 
adequate education of a type as 
described to meet the needs of the em- 
ployer, the individual, and the com- 
munity, the Essex County Vocational 
Schools have ever been on the alert to 
offer such types of training as are in 
keeping with these needs. The training 
is based on a true philosophy of prepar- 
ing the individual for life and follows 
a methodology which is productive of 
practical results. While training for 
employment is paramount, training for 
citizenship and social living is not 
neglected. The courses of instruction 
given in the vocational schools may be 
roughly divided into three main types: 
those which prepare for initial em- 
ployment; those which, because they 
are related to new fields of employ- 
ment, may be termed “re-training” 
courses ; and improvement courses. 

In the first instance, basic training 
in a great variety of skilled occupations 
is offered to the individual in the regu- 
lar day vocational schools. This type of 
work may be termed pre-employment 
training in that it is given prior to em- 
ployment and prepares for initial em- 
ployment. By far the largest number 
of girls and boys in our schools pursue 
these courses. Included in this category 
are such courses as machine shop prac- 
tice, automotive service, carpentry, of- 
fice practice, cabinet making, airplane 
and airplane engine mechanics, indus- 
trial chemistry, dressmaking, printing, 
sheet metal work, beauty culture, elec- 
trical maintenance, and many others. 
In fact, a course is available in every 
field where evidence has shown the 
necessity for it and where money has 
been provided. Closely related to these 
skilled occupations are what are known 
as methods and theory courses. 

Some vocational school students 
have or develop the ambition and the 
ability to become more than ordinary 
skilled trade workers. Industry needs 
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men who have the attitude and the 
training which begins in the skilled 
trades and ultimately leads to technical 
and supervisory jobs requiring inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of shop con- 
ditions plus a thorough technical train- 
ing. These courses in methods and 
theories are designed to give ambitious 
students the opportunity to secure the 
training they need, to capitalize fully 
their abilities, with a reasonable ex- 
penditure of effort and in a manner 
which will build directly upon their 
trade training. Included in this group 
are courses related to the more highly 
skilled fields such as manufacturing, 
industrial electricity, and industrial 
chemistry. 

Then there are the general voca- 
tional courses which offer a series of 
experiences designed to develop dex- 
terity in a variety of semi-skilled in- 
dustrial jobs for those who plan to go 
directly from such a course into in- 
dustry. These courses will also serve 
as a good foundation for those who 
later expect to enter one of the skilled 
occupation courses offered in the voca- 
tional schools. The instruction is suited 
to a wide range of student abilities. 
It spreads horizontally to produce an 
adaptability to a variety of jobs or 
occupations instead of vertically to 
produce skill in one occupation only as 
it does in the skilled occupation 
courses. There is a place in industry 
for the boy or girl who can learn to 
do, reasonably well, only a few opera- 
tions or jobs in which instruction is 
offered, and there is also a place for 
the boy or girl who can learn to do 
exceedingly well a variety of opera- 
tions or jobs. Those who acquire this 
variety of abilities will have a good 
foundation on which to build for fu- 
ture advancement. 

The cooperative high school courses 
offered in some of the skilled occupa- 
tional fields can also be included in 
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the same category inasmuch as the 
cooperative arrangement with high 
schools was primarily set up to give 
girls and boys attending high school 
an opportunity to acquire saleable skills 
at the same time that they are com- 
pleting their academic education. They 
receive a certificate of vocational prepa- 
ration and a diploma from high school 
at the completion of their work. 


Two general groupings of courses 
fall under the trade improvement 
series, apprenticeship courses and day 
and evening improvement courses. 
Under the apprenticeship plan the 
employer assumes responsibility for 
training in the purely manipulative 
skills and trade habits and our schools 
assume responsibility for the related 
technical and general instruction which 
applies diréctly to the trade in ques- 
tion. This instruction includes, along 
with the related mathematics and sci- 
ences, instruction in safety, industrial 
hygiene, civics, and economics. It is 
available to persons over 16 years of 
age who have entered an agreement, 
written or verbal, with a responsible 
employer to learn a trade or occupa- 
tion through progressive experiences 
on the job and through organized re- 
lated and general technical courses in 
the schools under a competent in- 
structor. 

The trade improvement classes of- 
fered during the day and evening are 
conducted for the purpose of giving 
practical and supplemental instruction 
that will assist those already engaged 
in skilled and semi-skilled trades and 
occupations to become more proficient 
workers, thus increasing their voca- 
tional efficiency and their earning capa- 
city. The total enrollment in these 
classes is far greater than that of all 
the other groups. 

Retraining courses, short intensive 
training courses for new occupations 
and fields in which there exists an 


urgent immediate need for skilled 
workers, are offered to men and wo- 
men possessing fundamental skills or 
general ability which would prove to 
be an asset in the training. Such occu- 
pations as welding for pipe-fitters, 
radio servicing for electricians, and 
oil burner installation and service for 
plumbers, pipe-fitters, electricians, and 
sheet metal workers might be cited as 
successful retraining occupations for 
men. An outstanding example of suc- 
cessful retraining for women is to be 
found in the short unit course in soda 
fountain and luncheonette service—a 
unit course set up to do a specific piece 
of training in four to five weeks. These 
are only a few of the possibilities in 
the field of retraining. 


While ordinarily one might feel that 
the services above enumerated con- 
stitute a well-rounded program of 
service, the Essex County Vocational 
Schools believe that their service to 
the individual and to the community 
at large is by no means complete un- 
less a concerted effort is made to assist 
the individual in adjusting himself in 
the field of employment for which he 
has prepared himself. The Essex 
County Vocational Schools, therefore, 
maintain an employment service which, 
although available to all residents of 
the county, is of particular value to 
those individuals who have undertaken 
preparation for definite types or fields 
of employment. 

Through this service, the individual 
can in a sense contact the thousands 
of employers who place their requests 
for workers with the agency. By vir- 
tue of the many contacts made, an 
understanding of employment and em- 
ployment conditions, and a knowledge 
of the individual’s capacities and limi- 
tations, the members of the staff of 
this agency are in an excellent position 
not only to provide employers with 
suitable workers, but also to assist 
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workers in securing employment where 
they can profit by their training and 
knowledge. 


BAT a very definite need for ade- 
quate preparation for employment 
and citizenship exists, cannot be denied. 
We have thousands upon thousands of 
young men and women and adults 
totally unprepared for employment, 
many lacking the slightest notion of 
the requirement of business and indus- 
try. This has been true in the past and 
will continue to be so unless educators, 
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guidance workers, and the public in 
general recognize the need for more 
practical guidance and an educational 
program which more nearly meets the 
requirements of our economic order. 
The Essex County Vocational Schools 
are cognizant of the demands of the 
economic society in which we live and 
are bending every effort to assist in- 
dividuals to ‘prepare for and enter 
employment and make such economic 
adjustments as are necessary for use- 
ful citizenship. They are truly filling 
a community need. 


Were We Guinea Pigs?: A Review 


A highly interesting and valuable volume concerning a program of “Progres- 
sive Education” has just appeared, Were We Guinea Pigs? (Henry Holt, 1938; 
303 pages, $2.00.) The book was authored by the fifty-five members of the 1938 
graduating class of the Ohio State University High School, a six-year “progres- 


sive” school. 


The school personnel at University High School, according to the authors, 
is composed of a highly select faculty and a definitely superior student body. What 


is especially important is the character of the student authors. 


By their own 


descriptions the group may be characterized as considerably above the average 
high school population in ability, home background, economic status, and so forth. 

The book is both a description and an evaluation of the program. Each area 
of activity in which the authors engaged is discussed and evaluated. The evalua- 
tive statements and sections are particularly interesting. Advocates and opponents 
of this type of school program will find a close perusal of the whole volume 
extremely worth-while. And to the lay reader the book should be of inestimable 
value in giving insight into the nature of the “progressive” movement. 

On the whole the book reveals that the products of the school are well pleased 
with their six years of experience. In their own words, this period will remain 
“the most memorable years of our lives.” Some of the activities in which they 
engaged, however, left much to be desired, they tell us. In some cases “not enough 
attention was paid to basic skills”; teachers and teaching methods changed too 
often and too much; too much out-of-class study was necessary in English; and 
sometimes too much time was spent in planning and too little in carrying out 


specific activities or projects. 


The final chapter, “In Evaluation,” presents a summary of the values of the 
experience these students have undergone and contains some excellent student 
arguments for this type of school program. 

In the mind of the reviewer there is no doubt as to the superior stock of 
attitudes, critical thinking abilities, social intelligence, and the like, possessed by 
these fifty-five high school graduates. The question of cause, however, remains 
unanswered. No one can determine with any great degree of accuracy if the 
“progressive” school program endowed the boys and girls with those qualities 
which they undoubtedly possess and which will make for successful living—or, if 
the same admittedly superior students would have presented much the same char- 
acteristics after following a more “traditional” high school program in a school 
staffed by teachers of like superiority and in a school of somewhat the same 
resources and environment as obtained in the University High School at Colum- 
bus.—Haro_p Levensercer, San Francisco Junior College. 
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A Four-Year 
School 


HE success of a junior high school 

is largely determined by the type of 
human relationships which are estab- 
lished among all of those concerned in 
its operation, including pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. These 
human relationships in turn are de- 
pendent in large degree upon the 
philosophy which permeates the entire 
organization and personnel. Matters of 
equipment, organization, and method, 
while not to be treated lightly, are of 
secondary importance. 

Without attempting to state a phi- 
losophy of education, it might be well 
to point out a few principles which we 
have tried to follow at Eliot Junior 
High School, and which are probably 
generally accepted and used in most 
modern schools. 

The first has to do with democracy. 
The operation of a junior high school 
should be on a democratic basis. This 


Junior High 


4q By WALLACE A. NEWLIN 


does not mean that the administration 
should necessarily be democratic in 
form. As a matter of fact, it almost 
never is. Pupils do not elect their 
teachers nor do teachers choose their 
administrative officers, but the opera- 
tion of the school ought to be demo- 
cratic in spirit. Democracy does not 
imply the absence of authority, but that 
authority shall be exercised in such a 
way as to provide the maximum of 
freedom and consideration for person- 
ality. 

A second principle concerns the 
learning situation. It is the need of the 
learner, rather than any particular 
bodies of subject matter, which should 
be given first consideration both in 
theory and practice. From the point of 
view of society certain knowledge and 
certain experiences are necessary but 
at any given time only those things 
which are significant and useful to the 





4 Each of the junior high schools described in this symposium appears to emphasize 
some one quality which characterizes it as an institution. In one case, it is democ- 
racy: in another, it is friendliness; in still another, it is flexibility. But whatever the 
quality emphasized, apparently these schools are all working towards the same 
end—meeting the individual needs of those who compose their student bodies and 
meeting these needs in such manner that the individuals may lead a happy and 
satisfactory life while attending junior high school and also in the years to come. 
And perhaps it is this common characteristic which explains why these particular 
schools were selected for recognition in this symposium, for in each case a school 
was recommended by someone in answer to this request: “What junior high school 
in your community is doing a particularly satisfactory job, is making a real contri- 
bution to its pupils and to its community—regardless of whether it is classed as 
} ‘progressive,’ ‘conservative,’ or by some other designation?” 
Included in the symposium are articles by Wallace A. Newlin of Charles W. Eliot 
Junior High School, Pasadena: Verlin Spencer of South Pasadena Junior High School: 
C. C. Ockerman of Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach; H. N. Massey of Clare- 
mont Junior High School, Oakland; and Miss Beth Hughson of Stanford Junior High 
| School, Sacramento. 
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learner will be adequately learned. In 
addition to helping pupils develop the 
techniques required in meeting their 
needs it is an important function of the 
school to stimulate pupils to broaden 
their interests and become conscious of 
needs which, unaided, they might fail 
to realize. 

Other principles will be implied as 
some features of our program are de- 
scribed. 


HILE our curriculum is still cast 

in the usual subject matter molds, 
we have attempted to make subject 
matter functional. For several years 
fusion of subject matter in seventh 
grade English and social science has 
been provided for by having these sub- 
jects taught by the same teacher, who 
has each of her groups for two periods 
each day. While a complete fusion of 
the subjects has not been attempted, 
the teacher has been in a position to 
teach together those things from the 
two courses which belong together. 
Also there is better opportunity for the 
teacher to know her pupils since she is 
dealing with only half as many. There 
has been practically complete fusion of 
composition work with social science, 
the latter furnishing adequate and sig- 
nificant material for both oral and 
written English. We have hesitated to 
attempt to extend this plan beyond the 
seventh grade until the curriculum can 
be reconstructed and until a larger 
number of teachers can be made to feel 
secure in the broader area of experi- 
ence. 

A committee is now seriously study- 
ing the English and social science cur- 
ricula looking toward a significant re- 
construction. While the result cannot 
be predicted, the trend of thinking is 
toward elimination of subject matter 
lines in order to provide units of ex- 
perience satisfying as fully as possible 
pupil needs and interests. 
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q Different from the other junior high 
schools described in the present sym- 
posium is the Charles W. Eliot Junior 
High School of Pasadena, for it is a 
four-year institution—a unit in Pasa- 
dena’s 6-4-4 plan. Certain features of 
the school are described in this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Newlin, who has been its 
principal since the school was opened 
in 1931. Of particular interest in the 
article are the descriptions of inter- 
school athletics in Pasadena and the 
guidance program as it operates in 
the city’s junior high schools. 

Mr. Newlin came to Pasadena as a 
teacher of mathematics. He served as 
head of the mathematics department 
and dean of Pasadena Junior College 
before the 6-4-4 plan was completed. 





UR athletic program is probably 

somewhat unique. Competition is 
maintained with the other four junior 
high schools of Pasadena in football, 
baseball, basketball, track, and some 
other sports. Such a program, espe- 
cially in football, is frequently criti- 
cized. Often this criticism is given on 
the assumption that the usual high 
school or college program is being 
copied. We have a program, however, 
which we believe has been sufficiently 
limited and safeguarded to eliminate 
most of the dangers and evils. At the 
same time we use competitive sports as 
an educational project to develop many 
desirable characteristics. It is by being 
placed in situations where he must 
choose between right and wrong atti- 
tudes or between good and bad be- 
havior where some temptation and 
stress exists that the student can best 
learn to develop desirable attitudes and 
conduct. 


While we will describe only our plan 
of dealing with football, it should be 
understood that corresponding safe- 
guards are placed around all sports so 
that the junior high school boy is not 
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overworked either physically or emo- 
tionally. 

1. In the first place interschool sports are 
not a substitute for intramural sports. While 
our school football squads are being devel- 
oped, a still larger group of boys is out each 
evening for intramural sports under the di- 
rection of a physical education teacher who 
has nothing to do with coaching football. 


2. Two teams are used. Boys are assigned 
to these teams by means of a three-point ex- 
ponent classification system using age, height, 
and weight. Only ninth and tenth grade boys 
under 18 years of age can compete. This pre- 
vents small boys playing against larger, more 
mature boys. 


3. Competition is limited to the five junior 
high schools of the city. No practice games 
are allowed. Practice periods are from 3 to 
4:30 only, on each school day except Friday. 
Games are played on Thursdays, each of the 
two teams playing half the game. Quarters 
are shortened to 12 minutes. Each player has 
his parents’ consent and the school doctor’s 
approval after an examination. The first 
game of the season is not played until the 
fifth week of school. 

All these regulations are designed to 
guard against undue fatigue and give 
assurance that each player is physically 
fit and sufficiently trained to take care 
of himself before entering a contest. 
A doctor is employed to be present at 
each game so that all players will be 
cared for properly. 


VITAL development in our 

school is our guidance program. 
The idea is frequently expressed that 
every teacher should be a guidance 
teacher. In the sense that every teacher 
should be a student of the personalities 
of her pupils and teach from a guid- 
ance point of view, this is true. But it 
cannot be accepted in the sense that all 
teachers are to be equally responsible 
for the guidance program, because all 
teachers are not equally interested or 
equally capable of performing the 
guidance function. It is a common pro- 
cedure to attempt to carry on the guid- 
ance program through homerooms 
which are assigned to practically every 
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teacher of the school. It is usually 
found under these circumstances that a 
considerable per cent, if not the ma- 
jority of teachers, fail to do very effec- 
tive guidance work. This is because 
teachers generally have been trained to 
teach special subjects and do not feel 
prepared for guidance work. They feel 
that the homeroom is an unnecessary 
addition to their teaching load. If they 
do not positively resent it at least they 
neglect it, believing that their claim to 
success lies in other fields. In trying to 
meet these difficulties and some others 
we have adopted the following plan. 

As far as guidance is concerned 
there is no distinction in the functions 
of counselor and assistant principals. 
Since we believe in dealing with the 
whole child in any situation, we have 
adopted the principle that the responsi- 
bility for the guidance of any indi- 
vidual pupil should rest with one per- 
son. Therefore, for purposes of in- 
dividual guidance and for group activi- 
ties confined to one grade level, the 
school is divided into three approxi- 
mately equal groups by grade levels. 
One of these groups is assigned to each 
of the two assistant principals and to 
the counselor. These staff members are 
responsible for the pupils assigned to 
them both as groups and as individuals. 
A group assigned to a staff member at 
the beginning of the seventh grade will 
be under his supervision until gradu- 
ation. 

There are four conference (home- 
room) teachers, one for each grade 
level, 7, 8, 9, and 10. These conference 
teachers work under the direct super- 
vision of assistant principals and coun- 
selor. The students of each grade level 
are divided into ten conference groups 
and are handled by the conference 
teacher of that grade in five different 
periods during the day. In any given 
period the conference teacher will have 
one conference group on Monday, 
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Wednesday, and Friday and another 
on Tuesday and Thursday. On the stu- 
dents’ program the conference period 
alternates with club activities. If he 
has conference Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday he will have club on the 
same period Tuesday and Thursday or 
vice versa. The club assignment may 
be a study period if the pupil so 
chooses. 

By this arrangement there is no 
single period when the entire school 
has conference, for the individual 
pupil’s club and conference may be 
assigned to any period in the day just 
as any other subject. The school day 
has been divided into seven periods 
fifty minutes in length instead of the 
former six periods of fifty-five min- 
utes. The teacher’s assignment has 
been changed from five classes and a 
homeroom either to five classes and a 
club or to six classes. Each teacher still 
has one free period as before. While 
the teacher’s load is not changed in 
quantity, its nature is such as to make 
the day’s work easier. Teachers in gen- 
eral are better satisfied with six periods 
of work in a field in which they feel 
secure than with five periods in their 
chosen field and a sixth period to which 
they are not well adapted either by 
interest or training. 

A teacher starting with a group of 
pupils entering the seventh grade con- 
tinues to be their conference teacher 
until they graduate at the end of four 
years. This enables the teacher to be- 
come really acquainted with each pupil 
and collect a fund of information about 
him and his environment which is ex- 
tremely valuable and which is fre- 
quently used by classroom teachers. 

This plan places group guidance and 
the major portion of individual guid- 
ance in the hands of the same person. 
This is desirable, since group guidance 
and individual guidance supplement 
each other. The pupils in a group will 
have many problems in common. To 
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discuss such problems with the group 
is not only an economy of time, but it 
furnishes a background for individual 
counseling and a needed opportunity 
for the student to learn to meet his 
problems objectively rather than emo- 
tionally by finding that they are shared 
by other members of the group and by 
getting the benefit of an exchange of 
ideas concerning them. On the other 
hand, individual conferences will often 
furnish leads for valuable group dis- 
cussion. 

Problems for group discussion come 
from a wide variety of fields—such as 
orientation to the school, evaluation of 
school experiences, criteria for choice 
of vocation, choice of school program, 
self-evaluation, boy and girl relation- 
ships, and many others. 


A Eliot Junior High School the old 
report card giving only a grade for 
subject mastery has been replaced by a 
report to parents which records the 
growth and achievement of the pupil in 
three main areas—social adjustment 
and behavior, work habits, and subject 
mastery. This avoids the mistake of 
reporting only on subject mastery as if 
it were the only phase of the child’s 
growth in which we are interested. 


Meetings of parents by grade level 
have been called in order to help par- 
ents become more aware of the growth 
needs of their children and in order to 
develop a common understanding of 
educational procedures and goals. 

Similar meetings with all the teach- 
ers of a grade level have also proved to 
be very valuable in coordinating the 
work of conference and classroom 
teachers. Classroom teachers teach 
with more of a guidance point of view 
and do more guidance work because 
of their contact with the conference 
teacher and because of their access to 
the fund of knowledge about their 
pupils which the conference teacher 
places at their disposal. 























Flexibility Characterizes 


This Junior High 


HE chief concern of the South 

Pasadena Junior High School is to 
facilitate the wholesome growth of its 
early adolescents. The staff feels that 
wholesome growth is realized when 
the adolescent understands the rela- 
tionships that are formed as he inter- 
acts with the various phases of his 
environment. Successful educational 
practice in light of this concept is 
dependent upon the degree to which 
the nature and the needs of the early 
adolescent have been acknowledged. 

Through its own casual observance 
and that of the trained observer, mem- 
bers of the staff know that there are 
characteristic changes in the person- 
ality patterns of the individuals coming 
into their classrooms. The child has 
begun to mature; he feels urges surg- 
ing through his being that give rise to 
disturbing unrest; he is irritated to 
a point of insecurity and instability ; 
he does not know how to respond to 
the strange drives with the appropri- 
ate emotional or motor outlet. These 
conditions of growth result in tensions 
that seem to find release in behavior 
patterns that reflect a lack of considera- 
tion for others, frequent shifts of in- 
terest, shorter span of attention, diffi- 
culties in concentration, a realistic and 
unimaginative outlook, physical restless- 
ness and emotional instability. 

Careful consideration of the results 
of our own experiences and a study 
of the experimental efforts of experts 
lead us to believe that the nature of 
the students in our junior high school 
points out certain very definite needs 
that must be met. Some of the needs 
of the early adolescent are more or less 
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q To satisfy the growth needs of the 
early adolescents within its walls, 
the South Pasadena Junior High 
School has found it desirable to make 
its entire program as flexible as pos- 
sible. This has encouraged the school 
to cut across grade levels and subject 
areas. Just what this means in terms 
of practical school organization is 
described by Mr. Spencer in the pres- 
ent article. Particularly interesting is 
the article’s attention to leisure ac- 
tivities and to the school’s “guidance 
clinic.” 

Mr. Spencer is principal of the Pasa- 
dena Junior High School. He formerly 
served as vice-principal in the same 
school and as supervising principal 
in the Ventura Elementary Schools. 
At one time he was head of the Social 
Studies Department in the Ventura 
Union Junior High School. 





personal and are concerned with physi- 
cal and mental health, aesthetic satis- 
factions, range of interest, and affec- 
tion; others involve relationships with 
the home and family life, with the adult 
outside the family; another need is 
for successful and happy relationships 
with schoolmates of both sexes; the 
adolescent needs social recognition 
through participation in socially sig- 
nificant activities; and above all the 
student needs to face reality under the 
guidance of understanding teachers. 

In the light of this concern with 
adolescent needs it is not surprising 
that perhaps the most marked char- 
acteristic of the educational program 
in the South Pasadena High School 
is its flexibility. The program has 
been built so that grade levels and 
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subject areas can easily be cut across 
or transcended to care for the changing 
interests and needs of the pupils. In 
the main, group and individual needs 
are satisfied as the pupils engage in 
meaningful experiences in the core 
and complementary courses. 

The core course is organized around 
problems that grow out of signficant 
phases of group life and are developed 
through a progressive sequence of 
work. Every pupil in the school is en- 
rolled in a core course, this course 
being established by taking the time 
that had previously been allocated to 
English, social studies, and the home- 
room. 


HROUGH the core course the 

pupils maintain their relationships 
with school, home, and community. In 
order to maintain an informed rela- 
tionship with the rest of the school 
the pupils in each core course organ- 
ize and elect officers to administer 
their own group and keep it informed 
about school affairs by reading and 
interpreting the daily school bulletin, 
by reports from their members on the 
student council, by selecting members 
to participate in all school functions, 
and by assuming certain responsibili- 
ties that must be executed for the gen- 
eral good of the entire school. Oppor- 
tunities are also provided in this course 
for pupils to council with the core 
course teacher in regard to progress in 
other classes, planning a high school 
program, improving study habits, and 
becoming more thoroughly informed 
about the characteristics of their own 
growth during their stay in the Junior 
High School. 

The pupils in the core course help 
promote and maintain home and school 
relationships by selecting a mother 
who represents them in the Parent- 
Teacher Association and who also 
makes various contacts with the home. 
The mother-representative helps obtain 
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transportation for field trips, helps 
arrange teas and luncheons for the 
mothers of the group, obtains funds 
from the Parent-Teacher Association 
to care for some child in the group 
who needs medical treatment, glasses, 
or clothing, and acts as sponsor and 
chaperon for social functions. The 
group also assumes the responsibility 
for informing the home about lectures, 
study groups, and social functions be- 
ing held at the school that would be 
of interest to the adult members of the 
family. 

Core course groups make it a point 
to be constantly informed about com- 
munity affairs and always take an 
active part in the major projects devel- 
oped by the community during the 
year. The members of these groups 
feel a very definite responsibility in 
regard to such projects as the Com- 
munity Chest and codperate with the 
community extensively to insure the 
success of these ventures. When the 
community announces the date of 
the Community Chest Drive, for exam- 
ple, the student body president calls a 
meeting of the representatives from 
each core course. During the meeting 
officers corresponding to those of the 
city Chest are elected to administer the 
work contemplated by the school. After 
being elected the officers immediately 
plan an educational campaign through 
which they educate the community 
about all phases of the Chest organi- 
zation and the services rendered by it. 
Letters carrying information about 
the Chest are written by core course 
people to members of the community, 
interviews are planned and held with 
the heads of families, whole issues of 
the weekly school newspaper are de- 
voted to the Chest and circulated in the 
community, original songs are written, 
posters are made, and a play is written 
for a special assembly to which com- 
munity adults are invited. After the 
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educational campaign the Chest officers 
carry on a drive in the school. The 
Chest activities in the school are car- 
ried on two weeks before the drive 
starts in the community. The help thus 
given by the school to the adult Chest 
workers is not only a rich learning ex- 
perience in a real life situation, but 
actually it aids the community in a 
very material way. Historical pageants, 
fair exhibits, beautification, traffic sur- 
veys, and Red Cross have also afforded 
means of valuable community-school 
relationships. 

The core courses receive aid from 
every subject field in the school when 
dealing with problems that grow out of 
significant phases of group life. A 
music teacher and an art teacher are 
assigned for definite perods of time to 
each core course to help the teacher 
discover and develop aesthetic expres- 
sion for some of the ideas that emerge 
while the group is experiencing in a 
broad area. The woodshop and metal 


shop instructors reserve tools and work 
benches for construction work that 
needs to be done in connection with 
the core course. Technical information 
of a scientific nature is made available 
through the science department, as also 
are the visual aids. One of the science 
teachers has been put in charge of the 
visual aids department and makes the 
sound projector, slide lantern, and 
silent projector available at any period 
during the day through members of a 
Visual Aids Club who stand ready to 
operate machines whenever requests 
come from the teachers. 

The fact that no boundaries exist be- 
tween the core course and other subject 
fields does not mean that the subject 
fields have lost identity. In many in- 
stances broad units of work have been 
initiated and developed in the arts, 
homemaking, and science departments. 
The subject fields are definitely recog- 
nized and appear in the school program 
as follows: 
























































Program 
Periods 7B 7A 8B 8A 
English English English English 
1&2 Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies 
Science Music and Art Music and Art Science 
3 Mathematics Mathematics Mathematics General Busi- 
ness Training 
(Math. ) 
4 Physical Physical Physical Physical 
Education Education Education Education 
5 Industrial and Industrial and Industrial and Industrial and 
Home Arts Home Arts Home Arts Home Arts 
6 Art (9 weeks) Science Science Music (9 weeks) 
Music (9 weeks) Art (9 weeks) 
Electives 
7 Band Band Band Band 
Orchestra Orchestra Orchestra Orchestra 
Glee Clubs Glee Clubs Glee Clubs Glee Clubs 
Leisure Time Leisure Time Leisure Time Leisure Time 
Clubs Clubs Clubs Clubs 
9th grade 
Core Course 
Physical Education 
Electives: Spanish, Latin, French, Algebra, General Mathematics, Typing, 
Science, Mechanical Drawing, Printing, Woodshop, Cooking, Sewing, Jour- 
nalism, Music Theory, Art, Glee Clubs, Band, Orchestra, Individual Instru- 
mental Instruction. 
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Pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades are grouped as far as possible 
in a core course according to their 
maturity, interests, and needs. This 
group of about thirty-five pupils trav- 
els together through a two-period core 
course and single periods in mathe- 
matics, science, physical education, and 
the arts. These pupils may elect club, 
glee club, band, or orchestra which are 
scheduled during the regular program 
—there are no extracurricular activi- 
ties in the South Pasadena Junior High 
School. The problems considered in 
the core courses in the 7B and 8A 
grade levels are contributed to by a 
visiting science teacher, while the prob- 
lems in this course being developed in 
the 7A and 8B grade levels have the 
advantage of enrichment offered by 
the music and art teachers. 

Individual pupils whose needs are 
not satisfied in the above schedules have 
special programs arranged for them 
around a point of interest or need. At 
the present time several pupils are 
using regular classes for homerooms 
and under the guidance of teachers in 
these classes the pupils are becoming 
adequate through enriching the inter- 
est that was discovered there. They go 
into the other classrooms and _ the 
library only when information offered 
by these sources is useful. 


Much has been done to insure a 
greater degree of flexibility and to dis- 
solve departmental boundaries. Teach- 
ers from each department have become 
core course teachers, and the represent- 
ative group which they form works in 
a reciprocal relationship in teachers’ 
meetings. The special subject teacher 
contributes considerable valuable infor- 
mation that is not ordinarily known by 
English-social studies teachers and the 
social studies teachers inject much in 
the way of techniques and methods 
that the teachers in the special fields 
need to acquire. The result makes for 
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an improvement of teaching in all de- 
partments in the school and brings 
about a general understanding condu- 
cive to flexibility. 


N order to maintain flexibility to the 

greatest possible extent throughout 
the program, guidance and instruction 
are considered as inseparable aspects 
of the educative process. Guidance is 
completely interwoven in the problem 
approach to provoking situations that 
are considered in the core course, and 
it is ever present in other classes to 
help in relieving social as well as aca- 
demic perplexities. All members of the 
staff are encouraged to be guidance 
functionaries at the point where the 
need originates, whether it be in a 
mathematics, home arts, art, or Spanish 
class. 

Machinery in the way of a guidance 
clinic has been set up to help the 
teacher with the more complex situa- 
tions. The members of the clinic con- 
sist of people in the school system who 
possess either knowledge or ability 
that might help the teacher resolve her 
difficulty. Most of the clinics are called 
to consider children, and the members 
of the clinic in these instances are the 
other teachers with whom the child has 
contact during the day. The vice- 
principal, school counselor, nurse or 
doctor, and frequently the parent are 
called when needed. The teacher de- 
scribes the situation to the members 
of the clinic. Each member contributes 
data. The assembled data sometimes 
point to an immediate solution of the 
problem. In other instances, the data 
reveal wrong tactics on the part of the 
teacher or point to several lines of ex- 
perimentation that must be followed 
and eliminated, one by one, before a 
solution is reached. Many times ad- 
justment on the part of the pupils is 
not feasible and suggestions are made 
regarding a program, class, or grade 
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change that would decrease pressure 
to the extent of easing the inciting 
irritation. 

Pupils perplexed by cares that have 
originated beyond the realm of the 
classroom confer with the school coun- 
selor. The school counselor also ad- 
vises the staff regarding the refinement 
of the techniques used in observing 


and interviewing maladjusted pupils 


and points out ways in which phases of 
the environment causing maladjust- 
ment may be rearranged. The efforts 
of the clinics and counselor have con- 
tributed markedly to a happy and 
successful life for our boys and girls. 


A WHOLESOME concept of leis- 

ure is being developed through 
the school club program. This concept 
demands activity that is purposeful, 
creative, and varied, activity that will 
increasingly interest its participants in 
learning while they play. Passive sit- 
ting while attending the prepared or 
“canned” type of amusement is not 
sufficient. A new leisure is needed, and 
we feel that we can help bring it about 
by equipping our charges with the ap- 
propriate techniques and abilities. So 
strongly do we feel about this concept 
that we have established a club pro- 
gram that meets every day for a fifty- 
minute period. A faculty member is 
made responsible for the program and 
is given sufficient time during the day 
to study the needs of the boys and 
girls, to establish new clubs, to help 
sponsors enrich club activities, and 
above all to keep the organization flex- 
ible so that changes can be made to 
meet new interests with ease and 
facility. 

At the beginning of the school year 
teachers sponsor clubs that correspond 
to their own hobbies. Later in the 
term new clubs are organized to ac- 
commodate the growing needs of the 
pupils. The faculty member supervis- 
ing the club program prepares a bulle- 
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tin describing the various clubs and 
this bulletin is sent to the core course 
teacher whose duty it is to help each 
of his pupils make a tentative club 
choice. Three days are allowed for 
exploration of the club offering and 
consultation with club sponsors pre- 
paratory to making the tentative choice. 
Usually there are some pupils who do 
not know how to make a choice. They 
are assigned to an orientation club in 
which they are taught how to deter- 
mine an interest and how to make a 
wise club choice in light of that in- 
terest. Occasionally new clubs are 
organized to accommodate interests 
discovered in the orientation club ; but, 
as a rule, members are assimilated by 
other clubs within ten or twelve days. 

The Parent-Teacher organization 
has helped the school satisfy the desire 
of the early adolescents in South Pasa- 
dena to engage in increasingly mature 
social events with both sexes by spon- 
soring a series of evening social func- 
tions. A large percentage of the 
school’s eighth and ninth grade boys 
and girls know how to dance. They 
naturally want to have dates and go to 
dances, and some of them start to go 
to public dances much to the disturb- 
ance of their parents. So the parents 
and the school now arrange frequent 
evening dances to which “dates” may 
be brought. An excellent orchestra, a 
master of ceremonies, a floor show 
(with boy and girl participants) and 
refreshments are provided. The bud- 
ding social needs are now satisfied in a 
wholesome situation. 


HE staff of the South Pasadena 

Junior High School is extremely 
sincere in its efforts to establish an 
organization flexible to the point of 
securing adequacy for the early adoles- 
cent in our modern civilization. The 
concepts, organization, and practices 
noted above have emerged from our 
attempt to realize this ideal. 











Jefferson Junior High —The 


Friendly School 


EFFERSON Junior High School, 

Long Beach, is known in its locale 
as the “Friendly School.” From the 
very beginning of the school in 1923 
the atmosphere there has been one of 
friendliness. Perhaps the simple, demo- 
cratic character of the great statesman, 
Thomas Jefferson, whose name the 
school bears, has something to do with 
the development of the spirit of demo- 
cratic friendship. Jefferson’s devotion 
to the cause of liberal education is 
made obvious to the pupils as they be- 
come oriented to the traditions and 
activities of the school. 

At one side of the entrance to the 
library the students have dedicated a 
bronze tablet to the honor of Jefferson 
which reads : 

In honor of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Whose greatness and love of liberty 
Lofty purposes and high ideals 
Are an inspiration to every child 
We dedicate this school 
In the hope that his greatest aim 
That of liberalizing education 
Shall here be realized 
Opposite this memorial is a com- 
panion tablet which describes the ideals 
of the school. This inscription reads: 
This school is dedicated 
to the individual child in the hope 
that he may have a vision of himself in 
the completeness of his powers 
and a realization of his duties 
as a citizen in a democracy 
The administration of the school has 
attempted to translate the conception 
of the ideals set forth in the inscrip- 
tions into the life stream of the school. 
The worth of the individual is recog- 
nized in organization and curriculum 
alike. Every pupil a participating mem- 
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4 By C. C. OCKERMAN 





q An idea.of the type of work which 
is going on in the Jefferson Junior 
High School of Long Beach and an in- 
dication of what to expect in the pres- 
ent article can best be secured from 
this brief statement by Seymour I. 
Stone, deputy superintendent in Long 
Beach: “The work of the Jefferson 
School is not spectacular in any 
sense. It has been carried on under 
the leadership of a man who has been 
alive and alert about what is going 
on in the educational world and who 
has moved his program forward with- 
out any attempt to advertise or capi- 
talize on it... there is not a principal 
who stimulates his teachers to growth 
more than Mr. Ockerman.” 

Mr. Ockerman, who writes the ar- 
ticle, is principal at Jefferson, where 
he has been since the organization 
of the school in 1923. Mr. Ockerman 
tells us that the following members of 
his faculty contributed to the article: 
B. B. Howell, vice-principal: C. G. 
Sedgwick, J. E. Eikelman, and John V. 
Thompson, boys’ physical education; 
and Mrs. Victoria Miller, girls’ physi- 
cal education. 





ber in the life and activities of the 
school is the goal. This effort naturally 
results in a wholesome and friendly 
atmosphere. 

A still larger factor in the promo- 
tion of this highly desirable atmos- 
phere is contributed by a loyal and 
cooperative faculty, dedicated to the 
belief that “Youth must be served”— 
not service on a silver platter, but 
service through an understanding and 
sympathetic manner and relationship. 
A deep and abiding friendship must 
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exist between teacher and taught be- 
fore real learning takes place. This 
feeling of friendliness on the part of 
the teacher contributes much to a 
natural, “homey” way of living in a 
large school community, which other- 
wise might be conventional, formal, 
and spiritless. This naturalness is re- 
flected in the classroom as well as in 
the social relationships and school ac- 
tivities. The situation to be found in 
the classroom is seldom one of tension 
or strained regimentation. Naturalness 
in personality development seems to 
thrive on this sort of atmosphere and 
sunshine. 

No doubt these characteristics of 
friendliness and naturalness are more 
or less common in all junior high 
schools. The writer, however, believes 
that the administration must deliber- 
ately and sincerely set up these as con- 
cepts and objectives. The administra- 
tion must invest much thought and 
energy in promoting good will, neigh- 
borliness, and that God-given right of 
belongingness for every boy and girl 
who crosses the threshold to enroll. 


INCE the school is conceived on 

democratic principles, it is to be 
expected that each individual has an 
identity and a function to perform. 
Hence the program and curriculum 
must provide as many opportunities as 
there are differences in the abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests of the indi- 
viduals who make up the personnel of 
the school. Each child is entitled to 
have and enjoy what Will French in 
his book, Education and Social Divi- 
dends,’ pleases to call “proportional 
opportunity.” 

The aims and philosophy underlying 
the program of studies and activities of 
the Jefferson school were laid down 
as tenets by the principal fifteen years 
ago in a symposium as follows: Pro- 


1 The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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vision for (1) the continuation and 
enlargement of the cultural and instru- 
mental education begun in the ele- 
mentary grades; (2) an appreciative 
understanding of human activities and 
the social obligations in each; (3) ex- 
ploration which will give an apprecia- 
tion of the child’s own capacities and 
needs; and (4) a variety of purpose- 
ful activities in which the capacities of 
the child will function best. These re- 
main the guiding principles of the 
school today. 


| box order to accomplish these aims 
and objectives, certain fields of en- 
deavor have been identified and defined : 

Social Studies —Through the social 
studies, integration is effected by set- 
ting up a program around large areas 
of interest which provide training in 
accepted social and moral attitudes and 
in democratic concepts of life and gov- 
ernment. 


Natural Sciences.—Through the na- 
tural sciences the pupil is led to explore 
his natural environment. Activities 
center around the problems that con- 
front and interest the individual. Op- 
portunities for creative expression are 
given. The learner’s curiosity is 
aroused and satisfied. It remains for 
the teacher to lead the child to see the 
social significance of all natural phe- 
nomena. 

The most notable success in this field 
has been in the organization of a course 
for ninth grade in what the school 
pleases to call Science of the Out-of- 
Doors. The title is suggestive of the 
content and activities. The course ad- 
mits of much freedom of individual 
interest as well as providing integrat- 
ing influences on the learner’s person- 
ality. In this course the training and 
experience of the teacher is all im- 
portant. 


Language Arts.—In the language 
arts the first purpose is to build up 
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attitudes conducive to learning and 
growth. Activities and practices grow 
out of the first hand experiences of 
the learner. The greatest possible 
variety and modes of expression are 
offered. 

By way of orienting the inexperi- 
enced to the field of foreign languages, 
a course is offered in the 8A semester 
in Exploratory Language. The teacher 
departs from the traditional method of 
giving samplings of different languages. 
Through her own course of study the 
teacher builds up a background for the 
study of any language. Should the 
learner never take up a foreign lan- 
guage, he has gained much power in 
the use and understanding of the 
mother tongue. 

In the so-called field of English 
much opportunity for self-expression 
is afforded. In the 8A semester pupils 
who are proficient in the fundamentals 
of English at that level may elect 
Creative Dramatics. In this work the 
teacher is an expert and produces mar- 
velous results. The work is largely 
creative. A story is read or told to the 
entire class. Then the class breaks up 
into casting groups according to the 
number of characters needed. These 
groups withdraw; a director is chosen 
and then each group or cast proceeds 
to develop and rehearse the parts. No 
lines are ever written. The use of the 
microphone and loudspeaker are often 
used to lend variety and new experi- 
ences to this work. 

In the 9B semester other pupils en- 
roll in the Orientation classes. Ori- 
entation is a double-period course and 
includes a fusion of social studies, 
English, et cetera. The classes are or- 
ganized on a modified forum basis. 
The text used for basal discussion pur- 
poses is Wheatly and Mallory’s Build- 
ing Character and Personality.” 


2 William A. Wheatly and Royce R. Mallory, 
Ginn and Company, 1936. 
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A forum leader and panel are se- 
lected to cover a certain unit or prob- 
lem. Each panel member leads in the 
discussion on some phase or question 
of the problem. Free and spontaneous 
discussion follows from other mem- 
bers of the group. Members of the 
“floor” group occupy tablet arm chairs 
arranged about the panel table. The 
outcomes of such a class organization 
are obvious: power in extemporaneous 
speech, training in effective speaking, 
training in leadership, and, most im- 
portant, the interplay of formative 
mind upon mind. Character develop- 
ment and standards of thought are 
profoundly influenced. 

The 9A semester English work is 
marked by one outstanding achieve- 
ment. Each student prepares a term 
speech and the work of the course cul- 
minates in a public speaking contest. 
The best of the speeches are selected 
through a series of elimination con- 
tests. The final contest is sponsored by 
the P.-T. A. and a community event is 
made of the affair. Needless to say, 
students trained in doing much col- 
lateral reading, preparation of outlines, 
and, finally, in the rendition of an 
eight-minute speech on a subject of 
their own choosing develop much last- 
ing power. 

Physical and Mental Health—This 
aspect of youth training is basic to all 
other learning and basic to proper so- 
cial and democratic concepts. 

Although the earthquake of 1933 de- 
stroyed our gymnasium and orthopedic 
facilities, this locality is blessed with a 
group of favorable circumstances 
which make for health and happiness. 
Climatic conditions, proximity to water 
for rowing, Y.M. and Y.W. pools for 
swimming, recreational tennis courts 
all make for ease in developing a 
course of study in health and physical 
education. 

On the school premises large bunga- 
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lows have been converted into facilities 
for orthopedics, rhythms, mat and floor 
work in rainy weather. At present 
there are two classes per day in ortho- 
pedics for both boys and girls. These 
classes are composed of partial paral- 
ysis cases, heart organic disturbances, 
bone and joint injuries or deformities, 
malnutrition, and posture cases. The 


work in class consists of graded, modi- . 


fied individual exercises, modified and 
adapted games, and rhythms for girls. 
Health classes are maintained for all 
physical education classes, the em- 
phasis being placed upon hygienic liv- 
ing and a pride in one’s personal well- 
being. 

The regular physical education pro- 
gram consists largely of play and game 
activities. 

Occupational Interests ——Adolescent 
youth should be made aware through 
an appreciative understanding of the 
work-a-day world about him. Right 
concepts and ideals must be developed 
here. Units of work are set up in the 
various subject fields in the hope of 
leading the learner to follow a worthy 
participation in the economic and in- 
dustrial life of society. These occu- 
pational units are developed in the 
social studies courses and, to a certain 
extent, in the eighth grade science 
courses. In addition, a number of 
activity courses not only develop the 
desired understanding and apprecia- 
tion but give actual training of a pre- 
vocational nature. Some of these ex- 
perience courses are junior business 
training, typing, foods, clothing, agri- 
culture, and a number of related shop 
courses, including printing. 

The Problems of Family Life— 
These are best explored through our 
cooking and sewing classes. Through 
certain units of work in the subject 
field of social studies and general sci- 
ence, also, the problems of family life 
are explored and amplified. This area 


of learning needs to be extended and 
integrated. 

Fine Arts—These include music, 
applied art, art appreciation, designing, 
dramatics, and all creative work. Here 
the emphasis is upon understanding 
and appreciation, and less upon techni- 
cal skill. It is gratifying, however, to 
see the degree of skill acquired by 
some students through this approach. 
Elective classes are maintained in oral 
expression, sketching, figure drawing, 
arts and crafts, glees for both boys and 
girls, orchestras, and band for boys. 
The organizations make a large social 
contribution to the school and commu- 
nity and add much to the artistic life 
of the students. 


Development of Ethical and Esthetic 
Standards. Other than the Orientation 
course, which reaches only a limited 
number of students, the Jefferson pro- 
gram of studies does not set up a defi- 
nite course in character training. There 
are many group activities, however, 
which contribute directly to this pur- 
pose. A description of some of these 
will follow. In this area the teacher is 
the big factor. Many of the finer con- 
cepts of conduct and character are ac- 
quired through the medium of inspira- 
tion of teacher and pupil in friendly 
relationship—the interplay of one upon 
the other. There are many of these 
organized activities, such as Student 
Body Service Council, Honor Societies, 
Intra-mural sports. Clubs and Guid- 
ance Group activities, all of which dis- 
tinctly contribute to esthetic and ethi- 
cal development. In this connection 
mention should be made also of the 
school library as an integrating influ- 
ence upon the ethical and esthetic de- 
velopment of child life. 

The Jefferson library, ideal in its lo- 
cation and completeness of design, is 
the nerve center of the school. The 
library is located on the ground floor 
and is easily accessible from every 
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other unit of the school. In addition 
to the commodious work-room and a 
generous stack room, the library proper 
comprises one large room with high- 
lighted and vaulted ceiling, a reading 
room, and a magazine and free-reading 
alcove. The main room accommodates 
seventy to eighty pupils and the read- 
ing room forty to forty-five. 

The reading room is entered from 
the main room through large folding 
doors, which may be closed or kept 
open as the occasion demands. The 
reading room provides the opportunity 
for the classroom teacher to take her 
class as a group for library instruction, 
reference work on special subjects, or 
for an appreciation hour. 

The main library is a joy and delight 
to all who enter. The room has simple 
dignity of design and yet is architec- 
turally beautiful. Its spaciousness and 
high-vaulted ceiling give one an air of 
freedom and exaltation. Beautiful, 
original paintings adorn the walls, and 
high above the paneled border is a 
mural, done by a former student, de- 
picting the history of Long Beach. All 
of these adornments give color and 
meaning to the room. Little wonder 
that adolescent youth love this room. 
Here they come, directed and undi- 
rected, under disciplined freedom to 
roam among the books which have been 
carefully and intelligently selected. 


The library is not an end in itself; 
it is the means to a most worthy end— 
the promotion of individual growth, 
the orientation of the social horizon, 
and a release of the child’s emotional 
and spiritual nature. Here again the 
teacher—the librarian—is the soul of 
this nerve center. Remove her—and the 
walls will lose their glamor ; the books 
will fail to speak. 

Because of the emphasis we place 
upon guidance in Jefferson we prefer 
to call each class unit a “guidance 
group” instead of the traditional 
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“homerooms.” We have twenty-nine 
such groups, each designated by the 
teacher’s last initial and number—such 
as 7B-F16 or 9A-M26. The pupils are 
grouped alphabetically except those 
with special music interests and those 
needing remedial work in reading in the 
seventh grade. 


We believe that in some way the 
school must meet the needs—social, 
mental, physical, and emotional—of all 
pupils, including the bright, average, 
slow, college, and non-college types. 
Our guidance group procedure enables 
us to meet some of these needs much 
more effectively than in regular class 
situations, even though they are demo- 
cratically organized and controlled. 

Clubs at Jefferson are extracurricu- 
lar and are organized on a volunteer 
basis. The service load of the teacher 
calls for one period per week, or the 
equivalent, devoted to extracurricular 
activities. Many teachers prefer the 
club activity. At present there are 
twenty-three groups engaged in some 
form of club work. Clubs meet on 
Monday at the close of school, thus 
affording opportunity for field trips, 
rowing, tennis, swimming at the “Y,” 
horse-back riding, and the like. The 
volunteer basis of organization permits 
of the widest range of interest for both 
teacher and pupil and makes for better 
citizenship and greater learning expe- 
rience. 

The school does not participate in 
inter-school sports either for boys or 
girls. Its program of intramural ac- 
tivities furnishes an adequate outlet for 
athletic expression, and the program 
results in a much larger and more 
wholesome participation. Both boys and 
girls, each under a separate instructor, 
carry on an extensive program of sea- 
sonal sports. After experimenting with 
many units of organization, we have 
found the guidance group to be the 
most practical basis for competition. 
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The intramural program for boys 
and girls has proved a great socializing 
agency and helps to develop a fine 
school spirit. 

The school recognizes three honor 
societies—Scholarship, Honor Health 
(2H), and Golden Circle. The latter is 
herewith briefly described. 


The Golden Circle Honor Society 
dates back to June, 1928, and has pros- 
pered ever since its inception. Member- 
ship in it is now looked upon as a 
worthy ideal to be achieved by the en- 
tire student body. 

The society sets up four “keys” or 
goals of attainment—(a) Health, (b) 
Scholarship, (c) Activity, (d) Ethical 
Character. Admission is conditioned 
upon the previous semester’s record; 
hence membership may begin with the 
7A semester. The goals or keys may 
be attained through a point system. 
At the outset a pupil is given a printed 
manual setting forth the aims and ob- 
jectives and an explanation of the 
point system. The manual also pro- 
vides checking sheets and is adequate 
for his entire stay in Jefferson. From 
25 to 30 per cent of students achieve 
the goals set up. Since the organiza- 
tion is democratic in its conception and 
since pupils are interested in the goals 
to be attained, the organization pro- 
vides one of the finest integrating influ- 
ences ever developed in our school. 

While the Jefferson Service Council 
is a quasi-governing body, its primary 
purposes are service to the school and 
the training it furnishes in character 
and citizenship. For a number of years 
the dean of girls has had the sponsor- 
ship of the student body organization. 
Under her supervision also are the hall, 
traffic, fire monitors, and ushers. All 
these services are set up and controlled 
through the Service Council. The 
Council is the representative legislative 
body. Matters of legislation are mimeo- 
graphed and in this form presented on 


the day following the Council meeting 
to the guidance groups. Thus the shut- 
tle—the Service Council representative 
—is the instrumentality that weaves 
the warp and woof of the student body 
fabric. 


ROS thought reveals 
that the Jefferson School aims pri- 
marily at a dynamic and life-centered 


‘curricular and extracurricular program 


of activities. Perhaps a better title for 
this article would have been “Educa- 
tion Enriched Through Shared Expe- 
riences.” 

The fact remains, though the pro- 
gram of the school may seem common- 
place, and in some respects academic, 
most students look back over their 
three years of junior high school as a 
joyous and adventurous experience. As 
proof of this statement the writer has 
the word of thousands of graduates. 
Among other questions he has asked 
at graduation time, “Have you enjoyed 
your school experience at Jefferson? If 
not, give reasons.” Here are the results 
of the past two and one-half years : total 
number answering—1,177 ; of this num- 
ber only 64 found fault. Most of the 
faultfinders had only one “pet peeve” 
to relate; otherwise they enjoyed their 
school experience. 

Is this not evidence that most adoles- 
cent youth at Jefferson come through 
with “flying colors”? Here they found 
no encircling environment which inter- 
fered with their instinctive urges. They 
came with an emotional urge for af- 
fection, and they were not denied. A 
second emotional need called for ac- 
tivity; they found a wide-open range. 
They came with a natural desire for 
achievement ; they found dynamic situ- 
ations in the classroom, on the athletic 
field, and in all forms of creative ex- 
pression. And finally, they came to us 
to grow up, to be liked, and to have a 
feeling of security and belongingness. 
Youth must be served! 











Junior High Achievement 
Rests on Happiness (5 «n. masse 


E believe that it is not too much 

exaggeration to state that stu- 
dents, teachers, and principals of our 
school are quite conscious of the fact 
that we are all striving to work together 
in a democratic manner for the best 
interests of all. 

For a number of years teachers and 
principals have made it one of their 
objectives to work with students on a 
high plane of human relationships. The 
achievement of such an objective calls 
for certain attitudes and practices on 
the part of teachers and principals. The 
teacher cannot be a dictator in any sense 
of the word; rather must he be a stimu- 
lating leader. He must have a recog- 
nition of the fact that the girl or boy 
is an individual with individual rights. 
Such rights are the right to be heard, the 
right to develop individuality through 
wise guidance and inspiration, the right 
to justice in case of mistakes on the 
part of the girl or boy, and the right of 
each individual student to that instruc- 
tion which meets his needs and interests 
both as to method and content. 


The cooperative attitude between the 
principal and faculty may be evidenced 
in part by the following committees 
appointed by the principal after each 
teacher has exercised a choice of com- 
mittee upon which he serves. The list 
of committees includes Budget, Cour- 
tesy Squad, Curriculum, Health, Home- 
room, Library, Professional Study, 
Parent-Teacher Association, Publicity, 
Teachers’ Rest Room, Social, Stage, 
and Lunchroom. Each committee is 
charged with the duty of making recom- 
mendations to the principal, thus giving 
the faculty a part in the improvement 
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4 The present article gives the reader 
a glimpse at certain interesting 
phases of the work being done at 
Claremont Junior High School, Oak- 
land. Particularly featured in this 
school are the following: a whole- 
some respect for the tool subjects and 
a workable program for affording 
boys and girls needed opportunities 
for remedial instruction, a unique 
plan for grouping students, and a par- 
ticularly well-integrated counseling 
system. All of these and other points 
of emphasis in the school, Dr. Massey 
helps us to see in his article, are 
predicated on three assumptions— 
that all are working together in the 
Claremont Junior High School in a 
democratic manner for the best in- 
terests of all, that consideration must 
be given to individual differences, 
and that there is little learning with- 
out interest. 

Dr. Massey has been principal at 
Claremont since 1925. Prior to that 
time he had served as principal of 
two different Oakland elementary 
schools and had taught science in the 
schools of Ohio and Colorado. 





of the school. The Professional Study 
Committee, for example, organizes with 
the approval of the principal, all pro- 
fessional study meetings of the teachers 
for the year. 

Students are permitted to participate 
in the operation of the school through 
such organizations as the Student Coun- 
cil, Courtesy Squad (to preserve order 
in passing in the halls), and Traffic Re- 
serve. The student body president pre- 
sides at all assemblies and at the weekly 
meetings of the Student Council. 























JUNIOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT RESTS ON HAPPINESS 


Bu democracy is not the only fea- 


ture of our program which should , 


be mentioned. For several years, as we 
have planned our courses, their content, 
and the methods of instruction, we of 
Claremont have been striving to recog- 
nize and give due consideration to indi- 
vidual differences in students. While 
individual instruction cannot be prac- 
ticed completely in classes which run 
as high as forty in enrollment, never- 
theless the teacher with the proper atti- 
tudes and training can come very near 
to reaching that goal. Standards of 
achievement will be individual stand- 
ards and requirements will not be be- 
yond the power of each individual to 
reach with reasonable effort. 

Likewise great emphasis is put upon 
interest in our instruction in the class- 
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room. We believe that John Dewey 
was right when he said that there is 
little learning without interest. In fact 
this philosophy seems so self-evident 
that one wonders why we were not all 
strongly committed to it many years 
ago. Interest is greatly dependent upon 
the courses of study offered, as well as 
on their content. How near we have 
come to realization of our goal may be 
evidenced, in part at least, by our cur- 
riculum which is presented below. 


OME of these courses of study will 

need brief explanation. The L7 
course, Social Studies, deals with the 
orientation of the elementary child with 
respect to the junior high school. It 
aims to acquaint him with the physical 
plant, the curriculum in general, what 





Claremont Junior High School Subject Offerings by Half Grades 


























L.7 H7 L8 H8 L9 and H9 
Required 
Ionglish English English English English 
Social Studies Science Science Social Studies Physical Edu- 
Arithmetic Art Arithmetic Science cation 
Music (singing) Physical Educa- | Physical Educa- | Physical Educa- 
Physical Educa- tion tion tion 
tion Arithmetic 
Foods (girls) Clothing (girls) 
Woodshop (boys) | Metal Shop 
(boys) 
Electives 
Special Reading Same as in L7 | Creative Eng- Girls’ Interests | Creative Eng- 
Speech Correction lish Also all listed lish 
—1l1 Creative Art for L8 Languages 
Junior Explorers Crafts (foreign) 
Orchestra Lessons Foreign Lan- Crafts 
—l1 or 2 guages Ancient History 
Special Art Club (French, General Science 
— Latin, Art 
Orchestra Ensem- Spanish) Choral 
ble Also all L7 and Girls’ Interests 
Dramatics H7 electives Wood Shop 
Special Mathe- Metal Shop 
matics Koods 
Clothing 
yeneral Mathe- 
matics 
Algebra 


Note: Classes in all subjects meet five times a week unless followed by a numeral, 
which indicates the number of periods per week for that subject. 


Also any L7 and 
H7 electives 
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constitutes success in the junior high 
school, biographies of successful men 
and women, health and safety instruc- 
tion, and the general geography of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The name “Junior Explorers” was 
given to the course so designated by 
students themselves rather than by the 
faculty or administrators. The class is 
conducted on the basis of individual 
projects. Students are recommended 
for the course by the teacher-counselors, 
and for the most part only those stu- 
dents who find it hard to adjust them- 
selves to some regular class are enrolled 
there. The aim is to rehabilitate the 
poorly adjusted child through greater 
freedom of activity than is possible in 
a regular class. Boys only are enrolled, 
and each may pursue his pet interest. 
The equipment of the room is more 
like that of a general shop, with wood- 
working benches, a jig saw, lens-grind- 
ing machine, and with supplies of paint, 
varnish, lumber, and the like. Boys 
construct such things as sail boats, 
kayaks, six-inch reflector telescopes, 
bows and arrows, radios, model air- 
planes, fishing poles—in fact almost 
anything which the equipment on hand 
and the ability of the boy make it within 
reason to handle. 

Girls’ Interests is a course designed 
to meet the same needs and interests of 
girls as does Junior Explorers for boys. 
Girls are enrolled upon recommenda- 
tion of the teacher-counselors. Girls 
who are socially more mature than the 
average girl of their age are the ones 
usually enrolled. Each girl is permitted 
to pursue her interest. The class is held 
in an ordinary classroom, but next term 
we hope to have an art room available. 
Some of the individual projects are 
fancy work ; preparation of scrap books 
on such subjects as movie stars, dogs, 
et cetera ; construction of waste baskets ; 
a study of what makes for personal ap- 
pearance ; and so forth. 
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Wherever the word “creative” is 
used in connection with a course it 
means that the content of that course 
is not one dictated by the teacher. In 
“creative” classes the student is per- 
mitted, as far as he is able, to choose 
the subject he is to draw, paint, or write 
upon. 

The course in Crafts is adjusted to 
meet the capacities and interests of stu- 
dents of junior high school age. Activi- 
ties consist of basketry, clay modeling, 
leather work, wood carving, weaving, 
book-binding, and simple metal work- 
ing. 

The course in Dramatics is much like 
that of the senior high school with the 
important exception that plays used are 
adapted to children of junior high school 
age and most of the acting is carried 
on through reading the lines rather than 
committing them by long laborious 
effort. Plays presented before the pub- 
lic or other students in the assembly 
are, of course, memorized. 


Claremont Junior High School has 
developed a plan for affording boys and 
girls needed opptunities for remedial 
instruction. Our attitude has been that 
adequacy with the common tools is es- 
sential for social participation within 
the school and for a feeling of security. 
Special Mathematics and Special Read- 
ing are for those students who are be- 
low standard in those subjects for their 
age and grade. Students are enrolled 
in these courses upon the recommenda- 
tion of the counselors. These students 
are not enrolled unless the students and 
their parents are entirely willing. Espe- 
cially must the student enter the class 
willingly and with the feeling that it 
offers him special opportunity, never 
with the feeling that he is undergoing 
a punishment of any sort. Enrollees for 
these courses may be recruited from 
all grades of the school, but we try to 
discover them as early in their junior 
high life as possible. This plan has been 
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in operation sufficiently long to show 
that students can and will improve in 
the tool subjects if the course is pre- 
sented in the proper manner. 

Most of the curriculum revision 
which has taken place during the last 
six years has originated in the weekly 
meetings of the teacher-counselors with 
the principal and vice-principal. Each 
counselor—there is a counselor for each 
half grade, L7, L8, et cetera—is inter- 
ested in the proper development of 
each child in his group as to health, 
social ability, scholarship, and charac- 
ter. Needs for additional courses or 
revision of present courses are sug- 
gested to counselors as they study the 
needs of the girls and boys in their 
counseling groups. Any teacher has 
been very free always to suggest new 
courses or revision of present ones. No 
new course is ever established until the 
department concerned is consulted and 
is in full accord with the course, each 
course being considered at first only as 
an experimental one. Nor is any teacher 
asked to conduct a course unless he is 
entirely willing and enthusiastic about 
the venture. 


Fok the last four years classification 
at Claremont has been made on the 
basis of social attitudes rather than by 
I. Q. or reading ability. L7 students 
upon entering are classified alphabeti- 
cally. Toward the end of the semester, 
however, each student is given the 


opportunity to state what student or 
students he or she wants to work with 
the next semester. This free choice is 
the basis for classification in the high 
seventh grade and thereafter. 

Our decision to use this basis for 
classification came as the result of a 
study of 200 students, during the last 
seven years, by the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of Cali- 
fornia. One of the most important con- 
clusions from that study is the revela- 
tion that the thing most cherished in 
life of a junior high school student is 
his social standing with students of his 
own age or, in other words, whether 
he is accepted by his classmates and 
others of his own age. Experience has 
shown that a child’s behavior is quite 
largely dependent upon this acceptance ; 
likewise is the atmosphere for learning 
affected by it. We conclude, conse- 
quently, that the happy child is more 
likely to succeed than the unhappy one. 

As we study our student body, we are 
more and more convinced that happiness 
is necessary for achievement by junior 
high school students. Furthermore, that 
happiness is greatly affected by health, 
social acceptance, recognition of indi- 
vidual differences, fine human relation- 
ships throughout the school, proper cur- 
riculum and content to meet the needs 
and interests of each individual child. 
These stand as a constant challenge to 
teachers and administrators. 


California Man Heads National Committee 


Recognizing the increasing importance of vocational education at the junior 
college level, the American Association of Junior Colleges has appointed a 
special committee to study significant phases of this important subject. Chairman 
of this committee is Rosco C. Ingalls, president of Los Angeles City College. 
The committee will make its report at the next meeting of the Association, which 
will be held at Grand Rapids Junior College, Michigan, next March. 








A Junior High School That 





Functions as a City 4 By BETH HUGHSON 


N these days of general world un- 

rest, when class is arrayed against 
class, nation against nation, and re- 
ligion against religion, the educator has 
good reason to pause and take stock of 
himself to see if he is discharging his 
responsibility in attempting to over- 
come the forces at work to bring about 
these chaotic conditions. What is the 
school doing to offset the unwholesome 
propaganda put forth on every side to 
encourage the youth of America to 
sidestep their responsibilities, to accept 
without reciprocation, and to feel so 
confidently that the world owes them 
a living whether they have anything to 
exchange for that living or not? 


For many years education has been 
committed to the idea that character 
training is of the utmost importance in 
the school program. But are we all 
organized for active and constructive 
work along these lines or are we giv- 
ing, in many cases, merely lip service 
to an ideal? 

At the Stanford Junior High School 
we have, for many years, been organ- 
ized on lines which, in our judgment, 
contribute materially to the develop- 
ment of responsibility of the individual 
in his relations to his school and his 
community. There is nothing new 
about the idea—so if you are reading 
this article thinking that a brand new 
panacea for existing troubles is being 
suggested you had better stop right 
here. We have changed our original 
set-up only as the occasion demanded 
and only when the City of Sacramento 
changed its modus operandi—for 
Stanford Junior High School operates 
as the City of Stanford, which is pat- 
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q This article is the story of the City 
of Stanford. It is also the story of the 
Stanford Junior High School of Sacra- 
mento, for this school functions as the 
City of Stanford. Under this designa- 
tion it operates as a corporate city, 
with charter and offices and franchise 
modeled after the City of Sacramento. 
And under this form of government, 
students have the opportunity to be- 
come good citizens—not only of their 
school but of the larger communities 
in which they are later to vote and 
hold office. By emphasizing the ideal 
of service, Miss Hughson tells us, the 
school is striving to help these future 
citizens to learn that “we get from 
Life in proportion as we give to Life.” 

Miss Hughson is principal of the 
Stanford School, and she it was who 
conceived the idea for the present 
organization of the City of Stanford. 
That was back in 1924, and now, four- 
teen years later, more than 400 of her 
students hold office under the City’s 
charter. Besides her work in the 
junior high school field, Miss Hugh- 
son has served as teacher and as 
vice-principal of elementary schools, 
both in Sacramento and elsewhere. 
She has written, in conjunction with 
Oda M. Gostick, a book entitled “In 
Foreign Lands,” which is widely used 
in the field of general language in 
junior high schools. , 








terned directly upon the City of Sacra- 
mento. 

Perhaps this idea was actuated by 
John Dewey’s “We learn to do by 
doing,” intensified by the chance re- 
marks of an election official comment- 
ing on some particularly flagrant bit of 
ignorance exemplified by a woman 
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voter whom he immediately identified 
as “a school teacher, because they 
never know how to cast a vote.” At all 
events, the idea began to take shape 
and grew, as do all such ideas, gradu- 
ally with the growth of the school. 

At the time of our organization as 
Stanford City, the accent on every side 
was on “citizenship.” Schools were 


committed to the policy of training | 


future citizens and various were the 
methods adopted. It seemed to us that 
a replica of Sacramento’s city organ- 
ization was the best way to teach civics 
—and so we started. 

Our school, at this time, had an en- 
rollment of about three hundred. Now, 
with a student body numbering almost 
a thousand, the same original plan 
maintains, with only such changes as 
have been made necessary through 
changes in the charter of the City of 
Sacramento. 


T= first problem in setting up the 
City of Stanford was the writing 
of acharter. This was done by a social 
studies class—at that time called a 
civics class—which studied the charter 
of the City of Sacramento and adapted 
it to the set-up of a school organiza- 
tion. This charter calls for four divi- 
sions of government: Administration, 
Education, Service, and Recreation. 
Under each of these are departments, 
as listed below, under each of which 
are the various squads as indicated : 


I. ADMINISTRATION D1IvISION 

(a) Council. 

(b) City Manager. Assistant City Man- 
ager. 

(c) City Treasurer. Assistant Treasurer. 

(d) Court. Judge, City Attorney, City 
Clerk, Clerk of the Court, and Desk Sergeant. 

(e) Police Department. Chief of Police— 
Assistant Chief and Police Officers; Police 
Desk Clerk; Police File Clerk; Police Bi- 
cycle Captain; Police Cafeteria Captain; 
Traffic Captain—Lieutenant of Shop Hall and 
Lieutenant of Drive Way; Bicycle Registra- 
tion Squad. 


II. Epucation Division 

(a) Superintendent of Education. Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Education. 

(b) Librarian. Assistant Librarian and 
Library Squad. 

(c) Detention Sergeant. Assistant Deten- 
tion Sergeant. 

(d) Scholarship Department. Scholarship 
Head and Scholarship Squad. 

(e) Attendance — Checking Department. 
Head of Department—Assistant Head, At- 
tendance Checking Squad, Attendance Re- 
cording Squad, Absence Slip Collectors. 

(f) Why-Not Department. Why-Not Sec- 
tion Head and Why-Not Squad. 

(g) Building and Grounds Department. 
Building Inspector and Building Squad; 
Grounds Inspector and Ground Squad. 


III. Service Division 

(a) Superintendent of Service. Assistant 
Superintendent. 

(b) Stanford News (school paper). Edi- 
tor; Editorial Staff; Ward Assistants; Busi- 
ness Manager; Art Head and Art Squad; 
Poster Head and Poster Squad; Head Printer 
—Assistant Head Printer and Printing Squad. 

(c) Cafeteria. Cash Register Operator; 
Assistant Cash Register Operators. 

(d) Fire Department. Fire Chief—Assist- 
ant Fire Chief and Firemen. 

(e) Supply Department. Supply Head— 
Assistant Supply Head and Supply Squad. 

(f) Conservation Department. Conserva- 
tion Head and Conservation Squad. 

(g) Check Room Department. Check 
Head and Check Room Squad. 

(h) Mimeograph Department. Mimeo- 
graph Head and Mimeograph Squad. 

(i) Lost and Found Department. Lost and 
Found Head and Lost and Found Squad. 

(j) Bicycle Registration Department. Bi- 
cycle Registration Head and Bicycle Regis- 
tration Squad. 

(k) Honors Department. Service Honors 
—Head of Service Honors Department and 
Service Honors Squad; Why-Not Honors— 
Head of Why-Not Honors and Why-Not 
Honors Squad; Athletic Honors—Head of 
Athletic Honors and Athletic Honors Squad. 

(1) Art Department. Flower Arrangement 
Squad, Window Display Squad, Bulletin 
Board Display Squad. 

(m) Garden Club Department. Head of 
Club and Garden Squad. 

(n) Safety Council. Head of Council and 
Safety Council Squad. 


IV. Recreation Division 


(a) Superintendent of Recreation. Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Recreation. 
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(b) Program Head. 

(c) Head Usher. Assistant Head Usher 
and Usher Squad. 

(d) Pianist. Assistant Pianist. 

(e) Electrical Department. Head Electri- 
cian—Assistant Electrician and Electrician 
Squad. 

(f) Stage Department. 
Crew and Stage Crew. 

(g) Property Room Department. Head of 
Department and Property Squad. 

(h) Dance Orchestra. Manager of Orches- 
tra—Assistant Manager, Musicians, Pianist 
and Assistant Pianist, and Movers. 


(i) Costume Department. Head of De- 
partment and Costume Squad. 

(j) Boys’ Sports Department. Sport Man- 
ager and Assistant Sport Manager, Yell 
Leader, Basketball Manager, Touchtackle 
Manager, Soccer Manager, Baseball Man- 
ager, Referees, Office Assistants, and Locker 
Squad. 

(k) Girls’ Sports Department. Sport Man- 
ager and Assistant Sport Manager, Basket- 
ball Manager and Assistant, Volleyball Man- 
ager and Assistant, Liberty Bat Ball Man- 
ager and Assistant, Soccer-Kick-for-Distance 
Manager and Assistant, Hockey Manager and 
Assistant, Badminton Manager, and Assistant, 
Umpires, and Office Assistants. 


Head of Stage 


URING the first week of each 

term the city clerk registers all 
new students. Formerly we registered 
all students every six months, but we 
changed this procedure when the law 
was passed in California requiring only 
one registration so long as the indi- 
vidual does not change his place of 
residence. After registration each 
homeroom nominates two candidates 
to run for the city council, the govern- 
ing body of the school. These candi- 
dates make campaign speeches in 
which they present their qualifications 
and platforms before the citizens in 
their district, or grade. 

After campaign speeches the election 
is held. The election material, booths, 
and ballot boxes are loaned by the 
County of Sacramento, the officials of 
which are greatly interested in this 
civic plan of ours and see in it definite 
assistance in the solution of their adult 
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problems. The booths are erected in 
the gymnasium, are presided over by a 
student election board, and regular 
election procedure is carefully fol- 
lowed. The polls are open from 8:00 
in the morning until the opening of 
school, during the noon hour, and after 
school until 4:30. In this way all stu- 
dents are able to vote without inter- 
rupting class work in any way. Of 
course it is the duty of all good citi- 
zens to vote, and a very high percent- 
age of our students avail themselves 
of this privilege—a fact which should 
be something of an example to their 
elders! The matter of counting the 
votes is also handled according to regu- 
lar election procedure by the election 
board, and the results are posted on the 
bulletin board before the board leaves 
that day so that the students may know 
the names of the new officials the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The first business of the council 
after election is to appoint a mayor. 
The mayor, in addition to presiding 
at the Council meetings, welcomes 
visitors and speakers in the student 
assemblies. After electing a mayor, the 
next duty is to select a city manager 
for the City of Stanford. The city 
manager is the head of the government 
and is responsible to the council for the 
affairs of the government. He has the 
power to appoint students to the posi- 
tions under him. As there are over 
four hundred positions, this is quite a 
responsibility and requires the assist- 
ance of the teachers who are the ad- 
visers of the various divisions, depart- 
ments, and squads. Application blanks 
are filled out, turned in to the city man- 
ager, who, in turn, gives them to the 
advisers, asking that they interview the 
applicants and make recommendations 
to him. The city manager, then, acting 
upon the recommendations, appoints 
the officials and notifies them to report 
for duty to the adviser in charge. 
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When all positions have been filled 
the Oath-of-Office Ceremony takes 
place. This is a very serious and sol- 
emn affair, taking place in the audi- 
torium before the entire school. The 
important officials take the oath indi- 
vidually, all others as a group. When 
over four hundred members of a 
school take the following oath it is 
bound to affect the morale of the 


school: “I pledge allegiance to the: 


Stanford Junior High School and sol- 
emnly swear to execute the duties of 
my office to the best of my ability. I 
promise to do nothing to lower the 
standards of my school and to be a 
good citizen always.” The extent to 
which this pledge carries weight with 
the officials is indicated by the almost 
negligible number of officers who have 
ever had to be removed for failure to 
live up to these obligations. 


After this ceremony the organiza- 
tion swings into action. All officials 
report to advisers, are assigned their 
duties, and get to work. The heads of 
departments report once a week at a 
certain period to the city manager’s 
office to check their squads. Each stu- 
dent engaged in organization work— 
that is, filling any position, even a 
minor one—has a service rating card 
on which is entered his service during 
the entire period of his “residence” in 
the school. Usually these cards show a 
progression of offices, indicating that 
the majority of students have a defi- 
nite “service program” in mind and 
work toward the fulfillment of that 
program in their successive offices. The 
heads of departments and squads enter 
the ratings of those directly respon- 
sible to them, and it is upon these 
entered credits that ultimate awards 
are made at the end of the ninth year. 

For outstanding service and citizen- 
ship a Star Honor is awarded, for less 
distinguished service, a First Honor, 
and so on down through the Third 


Honors. These Honors are felt em- 
blems, in the school colors, grading 
from the small ones of the Third 
Honor group up to the pretentious 
pennants of the Star Honors. (And if 
you think that these pennants are not 
eagerly sought you are greatly mis- 
taken. We have tried many times to 
be a bit more modern in our awards 
but the students insist upon the pen- 
nants. They like to display them in 
their rooms as a token of accomplish- 
ment. And we feel that, perhaps, after 
all, some good may be accomplished by 
a constant reminder of the principles 
of good citizenship which we have 
tried to instill.) In awarding these 
Honors the City of Stanford says, 
“Well done,” to those who have served 
her well and who have, thereby, in per- 
forming that service, made of them- 
selves better citizens. 


Naturally, it is impossible to hold an 
election on the first day of school. To 
handle this situation temporary officials 
are appointed by the outgoing city 
manager on the last day of the term to 
carry on until the election machinery 
is ready for operation—usually the 
third week of school. 


UT of an enrollment of almost a 

thousand, four hundred are en- 
gaged in organization work. How 
about the others ? 


Realizing that not all students can 
discharge civic responsibilities with 
equal efficiency and that in school, as in 
later life, competition leaves many out, 
the Stanford Junior High School has a 
program for caring for those who do 
not find a place for themselves among 
the organization positions. This pro- 
gram, called Why-Not, was developed 
by the students themselves, several 
years ago. It is based on the principle 
that while not everyone can be out- 
standing in scholarship, in athletics, or 
in the discharge of official duties, 
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everyone can live up to the best of 
his own abilities. The slogan for this 
plan is 













Why-Not 
Be Clean 
Be Courteous 
Be Honest 
Be Prompt 
Be Regular in Attendance 


Get Your Lessons Perfectly 
Help Others in Need of Help 











The significance of the triangle is to 
emphasize the three sides of education 
—physical, mental, and spiritual. 

At the beginning of each term, the 
name of everyone in the school is on 
the Why-Not list, where it remains 
until, through some action of the stu- 
dent, a teacher sees fit to remove it. 
At the end of each term all students 
whose names have remained on the list 
receive recognition, a small parchment 
card engraved with the Why-Not in- 
signia. A record of these Why-Nots is 
kept on the service rating cards and is 
taken into consideration when a stu- 
dent is seeking appointment to office 
and at the end of his Stanford career 
when Honors are being apportioned. 
When it is known that the number of 
Why-Nots is increasing every year, 
until now over eight hundred of the 
students are recognized every term, 
one cannot but think that the scheme 
is functioning and is making the stu- 
dents definitely conscious of good citi- 
zenship. 


TUDENT Government? No. Stu- 
dent Participation? Yes, indeed. 
For the success of this entire plan, in 
fact of any organization idea, is de- 
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pendent in a large measure upon the 
cooperation of the faculty. Never was 
there a truer case of the chain being 
no stronger than its weakest link. We 
realize that our city organization is 
functioning because each division and 
each department has a faculty adviser 
who is as interested in its successful 
operation as are the students. Every 
action is the result of the composite 
thinking of both teachers and students. 
We cannot stress the importance of 
this too strongly to those who may be 
thinking of putting some such plan in 
operation. 

Never before has it been so true 
that one never stands still, but either 
goes forward or goes back. We in the 
educational field have an intimate 
knowledge of the disintegration of 
family pride and morale through un- 
employment and poverty and their at- 
tendant ills. We have seen a gradual 
increase of resentment on the part of 
the Have-Nots against the Haves—an 
increase in the feeling that it is the 
duty of those who are employed to 
support their less fortunate brothers, 
with the minimum of exertion on the 
part of the latter. And so at Stanford, 
in an effort to divert this feeling into 
more wholesome channels, we are 
stressing the idea of Service—service 
to one another, to the school, to the 
home, and to the community. It is a 
truism today, as it always has been, 
and as it always will be that we get 
from life in proportion as we give to 
life. We cannot always be on the re- 
ceiving end. If we cannot contribute 
in materials we can in service, and it is 
our obligation to so contribute if we 
expect anything in return. It is our 
sincere hope that a good citizen of the 
City of Stanford will make a good 
citizen, not only of the City of Sacra- 
mento, but of the state, the nation, and 
the world. 














A Schedule That Overcomes 


FORREST MURDOCK 


Administrative Lag ¢ 2:1, su> 


HE central purpose of, and the 
primary justification for, any and 
all administrative policies and proced- 
ures should be the facilitation of the 
maximum possible development of 
pupils in the classrooms. If this axiom 
be accepted as a premise, it follows 
that changed classroom procedures may 
be expected to invalidate inherited ad- 
ministrative arrangements to a greater 
or a lesser degree. To the extent to 
which administrators do not look to 
the learning situation for the valida- 
tion, or the opposite, of their arrange- 
ments and controls we are abundantly 
justified in speaking of “administrative 
lag’ or “administrative sabotage.” 
Certain of the newer trends in class- 
room procedures have given rise to a 
serious situation in this regard. Most 
productive of administrative lag, per- 
haps, have been the recent widespread 
and rapidly growing emphases upon 
the fusing of the broad fields of the 
secondary school curriculum’ and upon 
the intimate wedding of guidance and 
instruction under the direction of the 
classroom teacher.? It is obvious to all 
experienced principals and _ teachers 
that both of these trends in “curriculum 
thinking” make necessary certain ad- 
ministrative readjustments for their 
successful translation into the actuality 
of a going program in the classroom. 
In far too many secondary schools 
teachers thoroughly convinced of the 
validity of these desirable changes are 





1 See Henry Harap (editor), The Changing 
aw lum, D. Appleton Century, 1937, Chap- 
er 1, 


2 See Guidance in Educational Institutions, 
Part 1, 1938 Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Chapter 1 and 9. 





q This article describes what has 
been done at San Jose High School 
to make it administratively possible 
for correlated or codperative teaching 
to be done. The article is a companion 
piece to the one by Mr. Shipp which 
appeared in last month’s “Journal” 
and which described in some detail 
just what San Jose is doing to unite 
curriculum and guidance. The first 
article told just what the school is 
trying to do; this one shows how the 
schedule of classes has been rear- 
ranged to make this progress pos- 
sible. 

The three authors of this article are 
well-known to readers of the “Jour- 
nal.” Mr. Murdock is principal of the 
San Jose High School. Mr. Shipp, 
vice-principal, will be remembered 
for his article in the November “Jour- 
nal.” Dr. Hand is associate professor 
of education at Stanford University— 
the article tells us that he has been 
lending some “sideline help” in the 
work at San Jose. 





prevented from effecting them because 
of the failure of their principals to 
make it administratively possible for 
them to do so—because, in other words, 
of what we have termed administrative 
lag or sabotage. 

These considerations were forcibly 
brought home to the writers in the 
course of their deliberations with a 
forward-looking group of teachers in 
the San Jose High School who were 
sincerely desirous of breaking down the 
indefensibly obstructive barriers be- 
tween the areas of the curriculum and 
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of bringing guidance and instruction 
into more intimate relationships. Faced 
with the challenge of attempting to 
make it administratively possible for 
the teachers thus to guide and to in- 
struct, two of the writers (with some 
sideline help from the third) evolved 
and put into working operation the 
administrative arrangement described 
below. This plan of scheduling is not 
presented in the belief that it repre- 
sents “the last word” or that it is par- 
ticularly breath-taking. Rather, it is 
described because it “worked” and may 
therefore prove helpful to others—and 
because of the hope that it may stimu- 
late the imagination of other adminis- 
trators to perfect other more satisfac- 
tory arrangements in the knowledge of 
which we hope to share. 

In the first Block (No. I), English 
Teacher A taught Section No. 1 dur- 
ing the first period, Section No. 2 the 
second period, and Section No. 3 the 
third period. Social Studies Teacher B, 
having the same students, taught Sec- 
tion No. 2 the first period, Section No. 
3 the second period, and Section No. 1 
the third period. Science Teacher C 
taught Section No. 3 the first period, 
Section No. 1 the second period, and 
Section No. 2 the third period. In this 
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three-hour period the three sections or 
classes rotated among these three teach- 
ers, allowing freedom for any type of 
correlated activity considered mutually 
desirable without interference with the 
other blocks or divisions of the high 
school. The three-class programing 
offered maximum opportunity for ver- 
tical as well as horizontal correlation 
with minimum interference with the 
rest of the school schedule. The re- 
maining five blocks were scheduled in 
like manner, but at various consecutive 
periods throughout the day. 

The students met these same teachers 
in their respective advisory periods 
(listed in the diagram above as Sec- 
tions No. 1, No. 2, No. 3) three times 
weekly for additional guidance and 
activities as individuals, in separate 
groups or combined again as a block. 
Three teachers, with one as chairman 
responsible to a general chairman, con- 
stituted a “block committee” with pri- 
mary responsibility for guidance (both 
group and individual ) of their students 
and for all correlated efforts between 
subject fields within the block. 


HE traditional method of schedul- 
ing provided for definite subject 
assignments in regular periods through- 












































Block Scheduling of the Basic Course at San Jose High School 
PERIODS 
Bloc Advisory 
No. Teacher Section First Second Third Fourth Fifth-Sixth 
(1) (2) (3) Free 
A (English) (1) English | English | English Other classes 
(2) (3) (1) 
I B (Social study) (2) Social Social Social Free Other classes 
Study Study Study 
(3) (1) (2) Free 
C (Science) (3) Science | Science | Science Other classes 
Free (4) (5) (6) 
D (English) (4) English | English | English | Other classes 
(5) (6) (4) 
II E (Social study ) (5) Free Social Social Social 
Study Study Study | Other classes 
(6) (4) (5) 
F (Science) (6) Free Science | Science | Science | Other classes 















































A SCHEDULE THAT OVERCOMES ADMINISTRATIVE LAG 


out the day. Both teachers and subjects 
were segregated by departments with 
no provision for cooperative opportuni- 
ties between different areas. Further- 
more, the homeroom or advisory period 
was directed by an adviser who might 
or might not have other classroom con- 
tact with members of her group, while 
most counseling services emanated from 
still other sources at the principal’s 
office. The result was that each teacher, 
in her own little compartment dealt 
with a mere segment of the student’s 
school life, with little or no relation- 
ship to other equally vital aspects of 
the total school experience. This made 
for confusion and duplication. It made 
difficult or impossible the correlation 
of subject matter and kept guidance 
apart from instruction. 

The new schedule adopted by San 
Jose High School for its tenth grade 
students retained the conventional sub- 
ject fields, teacher assignments, and 
periods.* Its aim was a unified ap- 
proach to the pupil in guidance and 
instruction through the one who daily 
came in closest touch with him—the 
teacher. It endeavored also to provide 
for a closer correlation between subject 
fields and for cooperation between ad- 
visory classes. The underlying assump- 
tions were that guidance should be 
shared by the teachers as well as by 
the administrators ; that units (“blocks”’ 


8 For a more detailed description of the re- 
organization in progress at San Jose, see F. T. 
Shipp, “Steps in Uniting Guidance and In- 
struction,"’ California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 7 :430-433, November, 1938. 
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containing three classes of 35 students 
each) smaller than the entire low tenth 
grade made for better orientation, so- 
cialization, and instruction; and that 
the consecutive period scheduling of 
the three required subjects (English, 
Social Studies, and Science) in a Basic 
Course provided the most satisfactory 
opportunity for correlated effort be- 
tween these three fields. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates 
the manner of scheduling two of the 
six blocks which embraced the entire 
entering low tenth grade in the fall of 
1937. 

The large majority of these students 
carried the three required “basic course” 
subjects, together with one elective. 
Exceptions were made for certain stu- 
dents whose vocational or educational 
objectives required special subjects be- 
yond the one elective. This small group, 
however, always had one subject teacher 
as adviser. 


HIS attempt to provide within the 

conventional pattern a closer union 
of guidance and instruction has proved 
workable and satisfactory. Moreover, 
through this arrangement has come an 
enlarged conception of the cooperative 
possibilities in all types of activities 
(“curricular” and “extracurricular” ) 
within the blocks. The type of sched- 
uling here described has enabled the 
teachers in this school to educate more 
adequately in consonance with the in- 
terests, needs, problems, and purposes 
of their students. 


Many Curriculum Laboratories Being Established 


A recent Office of Education study revealed that 61 cities, 11 states, and 
20 colleges and universities have curriculum laboratories or departments in 
which courses of study, books, and other materials are brought together to be 


used in improving the school curriculum. 














You Can't Fool All Pupils 


All the Time 


T was supper time. Silently my 

young brother Jack came in and 
threw himself into his chair at the table. 
I could tell by the way his six feet of 
adolescent height moved uneasily in his 
chair before he began to eat that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Well,” I prompted finally, “out 
with it!” 

“Aw, Sis, what’s the use of a guy 
trying to do his work?” he grumbled, 
jabbing his fork resentfully into the 
baked potato on his plate. “A fellow 
don’t get half a chance in school any 
more!” 


“Oh, come, Jack,” I laughed. 
“You're not descending to self-pity, 
are you?” 

Jack grinned. Then he demanded 
seriously, “What kind of a teacher 
would you rather have—somebody 
whom you liked — somebody who 
makes you think vou want to do what 
she knows is good for you—or would 
you rather have some dame who never 
lets you open your mouth and who is 
just as dry as dust?” 

With difficulty I repressed a smile. 
“What,” I interrupted, frowning, “do 
you mean by referring to your teacher 
as dame?” 

Jack looked sheepish. “Dame?” he 
faltered, looking silly, “is what we kids 
call a teacher who can’t remember what 
she told us to do—who isn’t exactly 
human. . . . Now take old lady Smith 
—she’s my B9 English and _ social 
studies teacher.” 

“So,” I ventured, doing my best to 
frown darkly, “you’re in trouble with 
some teacher ?” 
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4 By MILDRED FOX HANSON 





q The delightful conversation which 
forms this article develops a moral 
which you will appreciate. And so 
realistically is it written that the boy 
in the story might well have come 
from your own school—but, of course, 
the boys in your school have no 
teachers like Jack's. 

Miss Hanson, who writes this dia- 
logue, is an English and social stud- 
ies teacher from the Los Angeles 
School System, having taught for 
eleven years in the Phineas Banning 
Junior-Senior High School. At present 
she is on sabbatical leave, taking 
work in the School of Education at 
Berkeley. She tells us that the theme 
of the article was suggested to her 
by an actual dialogue between her- 
self and a sixteen-year-old boy of her 
acquaintance. 





Jack’s brown eyes, deeply perturbed, 
held my gaze steadily. “No, Sis, not 
exactly in trouble!” 

“Not exactly?” I echoed when he 
paused suddenly. “What am I to 
understand by ‘Not exactly in 
trouble? ” 

In high disappointment at my lack 
of understanding, Jack let his fork 
clatter against his plate. “Gee, Sis, and 
I thought you knew all the answers!” 

“Perhaps not quite all,” I smiled, 
“but I may be able to give you the 
right one yet, Jack, if you'll make your- 
self clear!” 

“All right, I'll talk,” he answered. 
“But if I say things, well, things about 
what we fellows have to take in schools 
nowadays, don’t you go jumping down 
my throat!” 





YOU CAN’T FOOL ALL PUPILS ALL THE TIME 


In spite of myself I laughed at the 
picturesqueness of the slang which is so 
vital a part of our school youngsters’ 
vocabularies. Very soberly, after a 
minute, I said, “Must you say things 
about your teacher that might impel me 
to scold you?” 

“Don’t forget,” he blurted, “you 
asked for it!” 

Jack settled down in his chair until 
he could hook his heels around the 
rungs of the chair opposite him. “Miss 
Smith,” he began, “she says I ask too 
many questions about everything. She 
says questions disturb the class. She— 
well—she—it’s too bad she can’t see all 
the things she does that bother us, the 
class—like changing her mind and like 
forgetting what she tells us to do and 
like looking sour and crabby the minute 
any of us kids come into the room!” 


“Jack!” I cried in amused consterna- 
tion. “Jack, it can’t be as bad as all 
that !”” 

“Well, it is!” insisted Jack. “And 
what’s more, she isn’t fair—”’ 

“Not fair?” I interrupted, not satis- 
fied with generalities. “How? Be 
specific.” 

“Sure, I will,” he retorted hotly. 
‘The kids in the class elected me presi- 
dent. And if you think that election 
went over easily, Sis, you got another 
guess coming. Four days it took, be- 
lieve it or not! And don’t tell me I’m 
imagining things,” he explained, fore- 
stalling an interruption from me, “be- 
cause I’m not. Every time we started 
to have that election there was so much 
‘horsing’ the teacher would get mad 
and wouldn’t let us finish.” 

“In that case,” I interposed, “don’t 
you think Miss Smith had a right to 
‘get mad’ as you call it?” 

“Naw!” he snapped, throwing the 
napkin down on his knee. “If she knew 
her stuff, everybody wouldn’t be talk- 
ing out of turn.” 

“But you were finally elected, weren’t 
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you?” I reminded him with a little dis- 
arming smile. “So why all the com- 
plaining ?” 


“Say, Sis,” he snorted, “that’s 
funny!” 
“But why ?” 


He looked grim as he went on. “The 
only thing Miss Smith’d let me do after 
I was president was to sit in front of 
the class about once a week when the 
class gave speeches and take the names 
of the kids who whispered!” 

“What are you supposed to be do- 
ing?” I queried. “When I went to 
school, student chairmen didn’t do 
much of anything.” 

Jack looked at me as if I were a 
hundred years old. “Things have 
changed now, Sis,” he said in a very 
superior tone. “Chairmen run the 
classes nowadays—with the teachers’ 
help, of course. We call on the com- 
mittee chairmen for reports, lead the 
discussion of the class and take care of 
everything—just as if we didn’t need a 
teacher all the time.” Jack drew his 
lips into a pucker; his forehead 
wrinkled in a frown. “That’s what’s so 
funny about her—that dame—her set- 
ting me up in front of everybody—my 
friends—to be her ‘stooge’ and snitch 
on the kids—when I know how to run 
a class like a good teacher wants it 
run!” 

I could only sit and look at him. 

“But,” he went on, “Miss Smith 
soon found out I wasn’t any good for 
‘stooging.’ That’s why I’m not presi- 
dent of the class any more.” 

“Are you sure,” I demanded suspi- 
ciously, “that you did not deserve dis- 
missal ?” 

“T didn’t do a thing,” he protested. 
“T just sat there and wouldn’t ‘snitch.’ 
So one day she said to a ‘cream-puff’ 
in the back of the room, ‘Bill, from 
now on you will take the names of those 
who need reporting.’ ” 

“But, Jack,” I interrupted, hoping to 
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stem the flood of his righteous indig- 
nation. 

“No but’s about it!” Jack glared, 
gulping down the last of his glass of 
milk and edging his chair closer to 
mine. His rights had been invaded and 
abused for no reason that he could see. 
His injured feelings must find an 
outlet. 

I smoothed the table cloth along its 
creases and said, “Go on with your 
story. I’m listening—” 

Somewhat appeased by my attitude 
of sympathetic attention, Jack settled 
back in his chair and took his narrative 
where a minute before he had left off. 
“The kids sure didn’t like her kicking 
me out. That’s why they made me 
chairman of the prehistoric animal 
committee. We study ancient civiliza- 
tions in B9 social studies, you know, 
Sis.” 

I nodded in a spirit of wishing to 
calm and encourage him. “That was a 
fine opportunity for you to show your 
teacher what you could really do, 
wasn’t it?” 

Jack broke into derisive laughter. 
“That’s what you think, Sis!” he 
shouted. “She don’t seem to know 
what social studies committee chairmen 
are supposed to do. When I tried to call 
the kids in my group together to divide 
up the work on the unit, she—Miss 
Smith—she said to us, ‘Don’t you boys 
talk to each other like that. You're 
driving me crazy with all that buzzing. 
I won't have it!’ 

“When we asked her to explain what 
we were to do then, she said, ‘Read 
what you can find in the room library. 
Make notes and give them to Jack to 
work into a class report!’ ”’ 

Long and thoughtfully I regarded 
Jack. I decided that it could not be 
entirely his fault that he wasn’t getting 
on in his work. He was too serious 
about this business of learning. Was it 
possible, then, that it was his teacher's 
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fault—indifference in finding usable 
materials to work with, poor planning, 
lack of proper training, or just inability 
to handle children ? 

I said finally in a tone meant to 
sooth and reassure, “It doesn’t seem so 
impossibly hard—this assignment your 
teacher is asking you to do, Jack, organ- 
izing data.which your committeemen 
bring you.” 

“It wouldn’t be if she made every- 
body want to do his share,” Jack pro- 
tested. “But most of the kids say, 
‘What’s the use of giving all the work 
we do to some other guy to get the 
credit for?’ They, the other kids on the 
committee, don’t do anything and leave 
me holding the sack.” 

I laughed to ease the tension under 
which brother Jack was laboring. “You 
don’t have to worry about the other 
fellows,” I said dryly. “You are sup- 
posed to use your own intelligence a 
little, aren’t you?” 

Jack looked at me cynically. “It’s all 
right for you to talk about me using 
my brains, but what about getting some 
pointers from the teacher and some 
encouragement ? What is she there for 
anyway?” 

“See here, Jack! Miss Smith must 
have suggested that you get material at 
the museum, and she must have told 
you too about the Brea Pits on Wil- 
shire Boulevard, not three miles from 
here, those pools of oil centuries old 
where prehistoric animals as well as 
animals of this present age became en- 
snared in black, bottomless masses of 


tar. 

“Oh, yeah,” he admitted, “she did 
say something about the Brea Pits and 
the museum in Exposition Park too. A 
couple of us kids on the way to a foot- 
ball game down that way dropped in 
there one Saturday to see the skeletons. 
But we didn’t know what to ask the 
man about—and those smelly bones and 
things didn’t look like much to us!” 











YOU CAN’T FOOL ALL PUPILS ALL THE TIME 


E ate our dessert, each of us 
pondering his own thoughts. All 
at once, Jack demanded, “Say, Sis, 
what’ve those puddles of oil with 
fences around them at the Brea Pits 
got to do with prehistoric animals ?” 
Relieved at this wholesome show of 
interest in Jack, I answered in kind, 
“Did it ever occur to you, Jack, that 
those bubbling tar pits did not always 
have fences around them? That help- 
less animals, large and small, ventured 
too near the edge and fell into their 
depths? That some of the best exhibits 
of prehistoric animals you saw in the 
museum came from the Brea Pits ?” 
“Did they?” Jack exclaimed. His 
eyes glowed. “Why didn’t somebody 
tell us that before?’ he demanded. 
“We'd like to have known how those 
bones got in the oil—and how people 
fished them out!” 
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Before I could answer him, he 
rushed on, “How did scientists, Sis, 
know what bones belonged together, 
and what was the story back of so 
many kinds of skeletons in one place ?” 

“Don’t you think you might have a 
good report,” I suggested, “if you 
found the answers to some of those 
questions and as many more as you and 
your committee can think of ?” What 
was the matter with Miss Smith, any- 
how, that she had missed every oppor- 
tunity to arouse interest in her class by 
presenting her ancient man unit in the 
form of a problem? 

“You know now,” I added, “where 
to begin work, don’t you?” 

“T sure do,” he said enthusiastically, 
pushing back his chair from the table. 
“Thanks, Sis, you’ve given me a big 
idea !” 


Entire School Works to Produce Operetta 


Last year three performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s celebrated operetta, 
The Mikado, were presented by the combined glee clubs and orchestra of the 
Phineas Banning High School, Wilmington (Los Angeles City School District), 
under the general supervision of Edgar Joseph Hansen, chairman of the Music 
Department. It was a unique production in that the administrators, headed by 
E. E. Rosenberry, principal, and also all departments of the school, participated 
in harmonious coéperation to present to the community as nearly a perfect pro- 


duction as possible. 


The construction of stage designs and properties was the work of the Shop 
Department; costume designs and execution, the Sewing Department; dances, 
the Physical Education Department; dramatic coaching, the English Depart- 
ment; programs, printed posters, and circulars, the Printing Department; stage 
designs, costume painting, properties, and painted posters, the Art Department; 
and the music training for the principals, chorus, and orchestra was handled by 
the Music Department. The many Japanese students enrolled in the school 
grouped together as a club and provided interpolations of traditional folk dances 
and games and aided the director in suggesting authentic details which gave to 
the production a high quality of atmospheric excellence. Stress was laid in giving 
the cast complete freedom for original conception and delineation of the charac- 


ters which they interpreted. 


It is easily understood why another production of the same type is planned 
for the future, for such a harmonious working of departments for the realization 
of an objective could not help but bring success and enjoyment to the community, 
the school, and the persons who took part in its presentation. 











New Cumulative Record for 


Schools of State 


HE cumulative record forms used 
in a large majority of the second- 
ary schools of California need to be 
improved. These forms are inadequate 
(1) as aids in achieving the objectives 
of the guidance program, (2) in the 
space provided for evaluations of the 
personality growth of the pupils, and 
(3) in providing the required infor- 
mation for the official state transcript. 
The need for a form which could 
be recommended for general voluntary 
use in the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia has been recognized for several 
years by the State Representative Coun- 
cil of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals. In order 
that data might be obtained for an 
investigation, a Committee on Cumula- 
tive Records? was appointed and a 
state-wide survey was endorsed by the 
Representative Council of the Associ- 
ation. In making this study, 527 record 
forms in use in all types of secondary 
schools were analyzed. Evaluations of 
a provisional form of a cumulative 
record were obtained from 410 second- 
ary school educators in California. 
The purpose of this article is to sum- 
marize briefly the findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations of this study? of 
cumulative records made in 1937. The 
present status of the committee work 
will also be explained. 


1 Personnel of committee: Helen C. Babson, 
George J. Badura, Edith M. Bates, Dr. Mar- 
garet E. Bennett, Aleck L. Ferguson, George 
Cc. Jensen, H. A. Spindt, Guy A. Weakley, Dr. 
Elizabeth L. Woods, and Harold B. Brooks, 
chairman. 

2 For a complete report of the investigation, 
see H. B. Brooks, Secondary School Cumu- 
lative Records: Their Function, Form, and 
Administration, unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, 410 pages, The University of Southern 
California, 1938. 
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4 By HAROLD B. BROOKS 





q The State Representative Council 
of the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals recently ap- 
proved for general voluntary use in 
the junior and senior high schools of 
the state the cumulative record form 
which Dr. Brooks and his committee 
had prepared after two years of ex- 
tensive study and validation. Dr. 
Brooks, since June, 1936, has served 
as chairman of the Association's 
Committee on Cumulative Records, 
and during this time he and his com- 
mittee, with the help of more than 
400 secondary school educators in 
California, have prepared the form 
which is already more widely used in 
the state than any other single record 
form. A complete report of the inves- 
tigation has been written by Dr. 
Brooks as his doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Southern California. 
The article presented here gives a 
brief picture of what has been done. 

Dr. Brooks is principal of the George 
Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach, which position he has held 
since 1924. Prior to that date, he had 
served as teacher and vice-principal 
in the Long Beach schools. 





HERE are two primary functions 

of cumulative record forms, namely, 
(1) to improve classroom teaching 
methods by giving the teacher access 
to information regarding the individual 
differences of his pupils, and (2) to 
assist in all phases of guidance of pupils. 
The three secondary functions of cumu- 
lative records are: (1) to meet require- 
ments of and provide bases for reports, 
(2) to assist in research, and (3) to 
motivate pupils’ work by their knowl- 
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edge that a permanent record of their 
progress is being kept. But, despite the 
importance of these functions, little 
consideration is given in many schools 
to providing necessary information for 
fulfilling them. The effectiveness of 
the cumulative record in fulfilling its 
function is dependent upon the ade- 
quacy of the items contained on the 
form. 


The cumulative record forms in use 


in California are characterized by ex- 
treme diversity in use, size, form, and 
number and kind of individual items. 
The items used on the forms fall 
into five classifications of information, 
namely, personal, marks and credits, 
home and relatives, attendance, and 
entrance-graduation-withdrawal. There 
is, apart from “pupil’s name,” no con- 
sistent agreement on any other item. 
Seventy different sizes of forms are 
in use, and the median size is 6 by 8 
inches. 

Fifty-six different terms are used to 
describe the behavior of pupils, and 49 
per cent of the forms provide space 
for records of character traits. The 
three traits which occur most frequently 
are “cooperation,” “industry,” and “de- 
pendability.”. Only nine schools use 
record forms recommended by the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Associ- 
ation? Heck and Reeder,‘ and the 
American Council on Education,® these 
being considered the best known au- 
thorities on the subject. An identical 
form of the record is used in only 
twenty-four schools, and 41 per cent 
of the schools studied use a separate 
and distinct form. Five forms in use 

8 R. R. Cook, “Report of the Committee on 
Standard Blanks,” Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Annual Meeting of the National Association 


of Secondary School Principals, Boston, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 

4Arch O. Heck and Ward G. Reader, The 
Uniform School Accounting System, Public 


School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Il- 
linois, 1929, p. 38. 


5D. A. Robertson, “Personnel Methods in 
College,” The Educational Record, 8 :310-321, 
October, 1927. 


have space on the same blank for rec- 
ords made in grades seven to fourteen, 
inclusive. 

Current practice reveals a wide 
variety of items, showing only nine 
in common on 65 per cent or more of 
the forms. The three leading authori- 
ties mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph recommend a total of 158 differ- 
ent items, only twenty-four of which 
are included on all three lists. These 
items are basically similar to those on 
transcripts and in current usage, but 
the authorities place more emphasis 
on test results and family background 
than do transcripts and current usage. 

The California State Board of Edu- 
cation requires transcripts of high 
school and junior college records. Ex- 
amination of forms now in use shows: 
(1) only six of the twenty-four items 
required for state transcripts of high 
school records are found on 75 per cent 
or more of the cards; (2) only nine 
of the forty-three items required for 
state transcripts of junior college rec- 
ords are found on 75 per cent or more 
of the cards. 


— general conclusions can 
be stated in regard to what Cali- 
fornia educators want on a cumula- 
tive record card. Particularly do these 
people emphasize the necessity for: 
(1) those which have been carefully 
selected for guidance and administra- 
tive purposes; and (2) those needed 
for official transcripts and reports. ‘The 
need for recording personality traits 
and behavior characteristics is recog- 
nized, but the accuracy and adequacy 
of present methods and terminology is 
questioned. 

These educators favored space for 
comments rather than extensive lists of 
items and subjects to check, and they 
emphasized the need for accurate and 
complete test data. Opinions concern- 
ing the content of the cumulative record 
forms tended to vary according to 
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the type of school represented by the 
writer. There was a tendency, how- 
ever, to favor a separate record for 
junior colleges. Further agreement was 
shown toward a simple, accurate, com- 
plete record, organized to provide for 
continuity and ease of interpretation. 
Preference was expressed for the folder 
card, 9% by 11% inches, rather than 
for the smaller one now in common use. 

Since the California State Board of 
Education requires transcripts of high 
school and junior college records, the 
educators participating in this investi- 
gation tended to favor: (1) having the 
State Department furnish free forms 
for the cumulative records to the schools 
requesting, or, as a second alternative, 
having the Association of California 
Secondary Schools print the recom- 
mended form; (2) the use of a photo- 
static copy of the cumulative record as 
a transcript; (3) a form similar to the 
provisional form which was submitted 
for evaluation; and (4) the prepara- 
tion of a manual of instructions. 


These educators felt that a cumula- 
tive record form which would meet the 
needs of the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia should be developed codpera- 
tively and scientifically. The following 
basic factors, they thought, should be 
utilized in considering and selecting the 
items for the form: the official state 
transcripts, those appearing most fre- 
quently on the forms now in use, and 
those recommended by the best known 
authorities. Experimentation should be 
encouraged with respect to methods of 
describing and recording behavior mani- 
festations to the end that a more perti- 
nent and reliable method may be de- 
veloped for this section of the record. 


The record of health, according to 
the educators, should be stated on the 
form in general terms, and an auxiliary 
record relating to specific health and 
physical education should be developed 
and maintained wherever possible. The 
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term “health and physical education” 
should be used instead of the more lim- 
ited term “physical education.” Some 
provision should be made for variations 
between schools with respect to course 
names and graduation requirements. 
For general use in California, the junior 
and senior high school cumulative rec- 
ord should be kept on the same form. 
As many schools as possible should be 
encouraged to use the experimental 
form and to assist in improving its 
characteristics. 

All secondary schools in California 
should be required to maintain a cumu- 
lative record in accord with at least the 
minimum specifications stated by the 
State Department of Education. The 
limited number of items necessary for 
state transcript purposes should be espe- 
cially designated on the form and filled 
out for all pupils. A carefully written 
manual of directions should be pre- 
pared to accompany the final form 
recommended. This should include a 
clear statement regarding uses of rec- 
ords, explanations of terms, and sug- 
gestions for recording, interpreting, and 
utilizing the data. 

Although trends toward a high de- 
gree of uniformity are slight, if uni- 
formity is to be attained at all it 
must be by means of some coordi- 
nating agency which has the power 
to assist in the development and pro- 
motion of adequate cumulative records. 
The State Department of Education in 
California, contended the 410 educators, 
should serve as a coordinating agency 
for the codperative development of a 
recommended form of the cumulative 
record and the manual as well as for the 
encouragement of their general use 
throughout the state. 

Every possible device should be de- 
veloped and utilized to decrease the 
amount of clerical work involved in 
record keeping. Wherever possible the 
photostatic process should be used for 
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obtaining copies of the record for filing 
and transcript purposes. Information 
of a confidential nature concerning 
pupils should be delimited and _for- 
warded from school to school with 
utmost care. 


O*E of the chief purposes of the 
work of the Committee on Cumu- 
lative Records has been to develop a 


cumulative record form which would . 


contain the best features of all the 
forms studied and which would be espe- 
cially valuable in meeting the needs of 
the secondary schools in California. As 
a result of the preliminary investiga- 
tion of the Committee, the findings of 
which have already been briefly indi- 
cated above, five basic factors played 
a part in the preparation of the final 
record form: 

1. The items of information needed for 


the California state transcripts of high 
school and junior college records. 


2. The information requested by institu- 
tions of higher learning concerning high 
school graduates. 


3. The current practice in California 
secondary schools. 


4. The form and content for cumulative 
record blanks recommended by leading au- 
thorities on the subject. 


5. The evaluation of items as indicated 
by 410 educators in California. 

This form has been revised a number 
of times to the end that it might have 
simplicity, completeness, and be en- 
tirely practical. At present more than 
40,000 copies are in use in more than 
seventy junior and senior high schools 
in various parts of the state. This form, 
therefore, is the one most widely used 
in California. Copies of the latest re- 
vision of the form were recently dis- 
tributed to more than 400 secondary 
school educators who participated in 
evaluating and criticizing the original 
form of the record. 

On this cumulative record form all 
the twenty-four items of information 
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needed for the preparation of the offi- 
cial state transcript are included and 
are designated with an asterisk. These 
items marked with an asterisk, inci- 
dentally, form a minimum cumulative 
record for schools having limited facili- 
ties for recording extensive data. At 
the same time, of course, the form also 
provides the opportunity for recording 
many additional items of information 
in schools where this is desired. 

It has been demonstrated that it is 
possible to use effectively a cumulative 
record folder card similar to the one 
described here even in the smallest 
school system. Procedures must be 
worked out to eliminate any unneces- 
sary clerical work. A review of the 
amount of time now used in school sys- 
tems in the preparation and transcrip- 
tion of records reveals that the plan 
which is suggested here, with some 
modification, can be adopted without 
much, if any, increase in the expendi- 
ture of energy or time even in the 
smallest schools. 


The form is printed on a folder card 
9Y inches by 1134 inches. The folder 
feature makes it possible to have easily 
accessible brief notes concerning the 
pupil which may be of temporary value. 
The folders can be filed in a standard 
vertical letter-size file. This is the 
recommended method of filing because 
the homeroom teachers, counselors, and 
clerks may use the records more con- 
veniently if they are filed vertically. 
The need for expensive patented visible 
files is also eliminated. The size of the 
card also makes possible ample space 
for recording the data. 

Scores of schools are photostating 
the form efficiently at a minimum cost. 
In this way the original form contain- 
ing the complete record made in junior 
high school can be forwarded to the 
senior high school. Much tedious copy- 
ing of records may thus be eliminated 
and more adequate information be made 
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available for the senior high school. 

In order that various conclusions and 
recommendations on this subject may 
be available for all those interested, a 
fifteen-page pamphlet, entitled Second- 
ary School Cumulative Records: Their 
Function, Form, and Administration, 
has been prepared. In it the following 
topics are discussed: (1) a general de- 
scription of the provisional cumulative 
form; (2) suggestions for collecting 
and organizing data; (3) installation 
of cumulative personal records ; (4) di- 
rections for making entries on the 
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cumulative record form; (5) how the 
provisional form of the cumulative 
record form was developed. 

At their meeting held on October 15, 
1938, in Fresno, the State Representa- 
tive Council of the Association of 
California Secondary School Princi- 
pals recommended the form, and the 
Executive Board approved it for gen- 
eral voluntary use in the secondary 
schools in California. The Committee 
on Cumulative Records welcomes criti- 
cisms of the form and of the manual 
of instructions which has been prepared. 


A Review of Douglass’ New Text on Secondary Education 


Modern Secondary Education: Principles and Practices, by Aubrey A. 
Douglass (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938; 782 pages. xviii. $3) is an- 
nounced as a “revision” of the author’s Secondary Education published in 1927, 
but actually it is a new volume. The old book has not been revised; a new one 
has been written. 

It is difficult to think of anything more timely than a fundamental discussion 
of the secondary school. This division of the school system is now receiving “all 
the children of all the people” as did the elementary school at about the turn of 
the century. The “youth problem,” one of the most fateful ever to confront the 
nation, has been thrust suddenly upon us. The secondary school faces this problem 
with courage but with no precedents and little time to think. Changes in purpose, 
curriculum, administrative mechanisms, and, more important, in orientation of 
teachers are not only demanded; they are emerging out of the welter of events. 
The result is a good deal of natural uncertainty and groping. No one knows 
all the answers. These must emerge and will be based upon an analysis of given 
situations in the light of fundamental principles. Professor Douglass has supplied 
an unusually well written discussion of the principles plus explicit reference to 
the general problems involved. 

The first five chapters constitute an introduction containing a compact sum- 
mary of the nature of secondary education, the articulation of the whole school 
system, the reorganizations of the past and present. The impact of current events 
is clearly stated. This part concludes with a brief but adequate statement of social 
philosophy. The absence of an explicit philosophic base in the earlier volume was 
noted by some reviewers. 

An analysis of aims concludes with an acceptance of the general implications 
of statements by Spencer and by the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education. Aims and purposes are to be determined by analysis of life 
activities. The specific statements of the older analyses have been expanded and 
reworded. The relationship of his classification of aims and activities to more 
radical statements favored by some is made clear. 

The nature of learning is treated in accord with modern developments in 
psychology. There is an emphasis upon the importance of knowledge as well as 
of experience, which the present reviewer heartily approves but which he recog- 
nizes will not be so acceptable to a number of more radical moderns. 

It would seem that the treatment will become the standard treatment of current 
secondary education. In addition to soundness of theory and practice presented, 
other strong points include: clear, readable style, skillful introduction of historical 
materials as part of the treatment of modern problems, reliance upon extensive 
objective materials, and meticulous documentation —Wiii1am H. Burton, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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Inglewood Union High School Dis- 
trict Shows Steady Growth.—Each 
year the Inglewood Union High School 
District has showed an increase in 
enrollment, necessitating increases in 
teaching staff, equipment, and housing 
facilities. The high school at Inglewood 
opened this year with approximately 
2,300 pupils in the day school and ap- 
proximately 2,000 adults in the evening 
school. Special day classes are offered 
in dressmaking, millinery, and parent 
education, as well as in the rather ex- 
tensive program of Americanization 
throughout the district. Leuzinger High 
School in Lawndale, has an enrollment 
of approximately 1,100 and is rapidly 
approaching housing capacity. 

George M. Green, district superin- 
tendent, has just completed twenty-five 
years of service and his record speaks 
for itself. He has seen the school grow 
from a staff of 11 teachers to a total of 
141 teachers, and from one small build- 
ing to two large, splendid plants—one 
at Inglewood and one at Lawndale. 
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High School Classes for the C. C. C. 
Camps.—Both the Santa Ynez Val- 
ley Union High School and the Lom- 
poc Union High School will continue 
their services to the neighboring C.C.C. 
camps during the coming year, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. C. Trillingham, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County. 

Last year the Santa Ynez school com- 
pleted its second year of extension serv- 
ice to the C.C.C. boys at Los Prietos 
Camp. At the school’s graduation ex- 


ercises held last spring there were forty- 
one C.C.C. graduates, approximately 
one-quarter of the company’s strength. 
Academic requirements had been ful- 
filled in night classes, under the direc- 
tion of six high school teachers. Courses 
offered the boys, none of which were 
compulsory, included those which pre- 
pare for college entrance, commercial 
subjects, art, history and civics, Eng- 
lish, instrumental and vocal music, 
woodshop, cabinet making, aeronautical 
theory, and a varied list of vocational 
subjects. 

A similar educational program is ex- 
tended by the Lompoc Union High 
School to the Twin Camps, C.C.C. 
camps at Purisima. At last year’s high 
school graduation there were eleven 
C.C.C. graduates from the Purisima 


camps. 
P e. £79 


Lemoore City Marshal Keeps 
Order at Games.—At Lemoore 
Union High School the city marshal has 
been the attendance officer for nearly 
fifteen years. He is not used so much 
as an attendance officer as he is used 
for policing the grounds at all athletic 
and social events held at the school. He 
is in charge of all parking of cars, of 
policing the grounds at football games, 
and of the gymnasium at all basketball 
games. ihe 

N. E. A. Sponsors “Future Teach- 
ers of America” Organization.—An 
organization entitled “Future Teach- 
ers of America” is being sponsored by 
the National Education Association, 
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with Joy Elmer Morgan acting as 
chairman of the National Committee. 
The movement has grown out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial. The plan is 
to form in each junior high school or 
senior high school, where there is sufh- 
cient interest and leadership, a Future 
Teachers Club. This group will meet 
from time to time to learn about op- 
portunities for teaching, to study the 
lives of great teachers, to cultivate 
qualities essential to a good teacher, 
and to foster the development of stu- 
dent leadership. It will be recognized 
that the new organization bears a 
strong resemblance to the Future 
Farmers of America. 

The chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of the Future Teachers of 
America would like to see the move- 
ment promoted in California. The 
matter is being considered by the 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

: 7 y 

Sacramento Junior College Opens 
a School of Government.—On Octo- 
ber 10 a School of Government was 
opened at the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege. Available courses combine ad- 
vanced instruction in cultural subjects 
and specialized training in the per- 
formance of jobs in government serv- 
ice. Instruction is given in the evening, 
and already 750 students are enrolled. 


The School of Government was 
organized because of a request from 
government employees working in 
Sacramento. The objective is to pro- 
vide specialized training and instruc- 
tion which will prepare the 7,000 city, 
county, state, and federal employees 
in Sacramento to perform their work 
with increased efficiency and to ad- 
vance to more responsible positions. 

According to the announcement of 
the course, classes are available in 
the following subjects: accounting, 
agriculture, botany, commercial law, 
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commercial subjects, English, history, 
mathematics, physics, political science, 
public speaking, psychology, and sta- 
tistics. 

7 7 7 


Santa Rosa Junior High School 
Emphasizes Oral Expression. — Pu- 
pils of the Santa Rosa Junior High 
School are often called upon to make 
short talks before adult groups. The 
talks are given as a result of some 
definite need, and keen interest is evi- 
denced by the number of pupils want- 
ing to take part whenever «such an 
opportunity arises. 

Three weeks, for example, after the 
opening of the 1938-1939 school year, 
a bond election was passed to build a 
new $600,000 junior high school for 
Santa Rosa. In spite of the short time 
for preparation, one of the most effec- 
tive means of bringing about the pas- 
sage of the bonds was pupil speakers. 
When the Boy Scouts started their 
drive and decided to raise the goal 
from the usual $3,000 to $5,000, their 
first move was to come to the Junior 
High School and have two Scouts 
prepared to make the opening appeal. 
The boys had one day to prepare their 
talks. Rotarians, Kiwanians, 20-30 
Club members, Chamber of Commerce 
members, and the general public via 
the radio heard them within a period 
of two days. The Scouts were well on 
their way to achieve their goal. 

This type of speaking is an out- 
growth of emphasis upon oral expres- 
sion in all classes and of very careful 
attention to it in the English classes. 
Successful results may be attributed, 
also, to the following outstanding 
points in the school’s program: 

1. Comradeship between the teacher and 
the girls and boys must be considered essen- 
tial if self-expression is to be natural. 

2. Practice in public speaking is given at 
every possible opportunity. Homerooms elect 


officers who bring special information to 
their groups. Each English class is organ- 
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ized as a club which conducts its own meet- 
ings. Oral reports on books and talks on 
topics of interest afford the opportunity for 
original expression. 

3. Constant opportunity is given many pu- 
pils to appear before large groups by par- 
ticipating in school assemblies. 

Thus prepared, pupils enjoy mak- 
ing their talks before adults. Santa 
Rosa Junior High School feels that it 
is excellent training and that the con- 
tacts these students make with the 
community are invaluable. 

7 5 7 


Lemoore Schedules English and 
Social Science in Consecutive Peri- 
ods.—A practice followed at Lemoore 
Union High School for the past three 
or four years is the teaching of English 
and social science in consecutive pe- 
riods. “We have followed this, not 
alone in the freshman year as is done 
in many schools,” writes Principal J. F. 
Graham, “but have practiced it through- 
out the four years of school.” 


7 7 7 


Boulder Creek School Endeavors 
to Do Better Job of Preparing 
Graduates for College.—‘“In check- 
ing over the records of our recent 
graduates at the University and at 
state colleges,” writes Supt. Alfred R. 
Everest of Boulder Creek, “I fail to 
find anything to be enthusiastic about. 
Most of the grades are average or 
below average. 

“Since our various tests have shown 
that these students were of college ma- 
terial, I believe that their low records 
are due chiefly to two things: first, 
insufficient supervision on the part of 
the college for the country student who 
goes to town to school, and, second, the 
failure of our school to teach our 
graduates how to study. We are en- 
deavoring to remedy this latter phase 
by requiring each senior who expects 
to go to college to take at least four 
‘solids,’ and I am endeavoring to get 
the teachers to give these students 
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more composition work and longer and 
harder tests. 

“In order to provide four solids for 
the senior year, we have moved first 
year algebra from the ninth to the 
tenth year and foreign language from 
the ninth and tenth years to the elev- 
enth and twelfth years. Beginning 
year after next, each of our college 
preparatory seniors will be required to 
take English, history, Spanish, and 
either advanced mathematics or an ad- 
vanced science, and we are going to 
‘pour it on.’ 

“T wish the colleges and universities 
would do something about our country 
high school graduates who spend their 
first year or so in college in ‘seeing the 
sights’ about the city. I think that they 
need more and closer supervision than 
they are getting.” 


y 7 of 


San Bernardino School Has 
Homeroom Plan That Works.— 
Two years ago Sturges Junior High 
School, San Bernardino, inaugurated 
the plan of “codrdinating homeroom 
activities with the courses in social 
living or, in ninth grade classes to 
which social living had not yet been 
extended, with social studies. The plan 
proved successful and has been incor- 
porated as part of the school procedure. 

The term, “homeroom,” is given a 
fairly wide connotation at Sturges ; and 
in the homeroom the pupil receives 
such training, information, and experi- 
ence as well he might be expected to 
receive at “home,” be that home his 
dwelling place or his school. Further, 
he is brought to realize that his con- 
duct, at all times and in all places, re- 
flects the standards, ideals, and tradi- 
tions of his home. He learns that each 
member of the group has duties and 
pleasures, responsibilities and _privi- 
leges, both within the group and in 
relation to others. He learns that the 
homeroom activities are for certain 
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definite purposes, some of which may 
be listed as follows: 


1. To become acquainted with his school. 

2. To learn how to adjust to his school 
environment and to participate in the im- 
provement of that environment. 


3. To learn how to choose leaders and 
how to prepare for leadership. 


4. To become an acceptable citizen in a 
constantly widening sphere (homeroom, 
school, community). 


5. To grow toward membership in a true 
democracy, rooted in an intelligent respect 
for duly constituted authority and in a con- 
sideration for the rights of others. 

The student learns that certain defi- 
nite knowledges, habits, and attitudes 
contribute toward the realization of 
these aims. Some of these are: 

1. Knowledge of school etiquette (in halls, 
classrooms, cafeteria, auditorium, office). 

2. Knowledge of how to make a good im- 
pression (voice, posture, appropriate dress, 
grooming ). 

3. The habit of analyzing and evaluating 
conduct, personalities, experiences, condi- 
tions, and procedures and of endeavoring to 
improve one’s self and one’s environment by 
such analysis and evaluation. 

4. The attitude of open-mindedness, of loy- 
alty to ideals rather than to groups or indi- 
viduals. 


5. The knowledge of the origins and values 
associated with generally accepted regula- 
tions and standards of behavior. 

The homeroom method of procedure 
is democratic and largely informal. All 
questions are open to courteous dis- 
cussion. Some are dealt with inciden- 
tally, whenever and however the need 
arises; some are handled in open 
forums; many are coordinated with 
the social studies, parallels being drawn 
to show that citizenship in the school 
is similar to citizenship in the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation and 
that its success depends upon the in- 
telligent codperation of each indi- 
vidual. 

Among the problems which have 
been successfully handled in the home- 
room are those related to respect for 
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school property (especially a nice re- 
gard for the lawn); those involving 
cafeteria, assembly, and hall conduct, 
and the elimination of the “big parade” 
before school. Among the activities 
successfully participated in by home- 
rooms are the following: development 
of discrimination in the choice of 
school leaders, planning and giving of 
assembly programs, development of 
standards of appreciation in programs, 
Junior Red Cross activities, and many 
others. 

“We like our plan of associating 
homeroom with social living because it 
works,” writes Principal Gordon W. 
Park, “and we feel that it works be- 
cause the aim of homeroom and of 
social living activities is fundamentally 
the same, namely, the making of good 
citizens.” 

7 5 A 

Office of the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools Meets Educational 
Needs With Its Codperative Pro- 
gram.—Under the leadership of 
County Superintendent A. R. Clifton, 
the Los Angeles County Office has de- 
veloped several new features. These 
are listed by C. C. Trillingham, assistant 
superintendent, as follows: 

In cooperation with the County Pro- 
bation Department, the Secondary Di- 
vision has aided in the establishment of 
courses for county boarding home 
mothers in the adult education pro- 
grams at Alhambra, Compton, El Se- 
gundo, Inglewood, Monrovia, Pasadena, 
Pomona, and in Metropolitan Evening 
High School and Manual Arts Evening 
High School in Los Angeles. The 
boarding homes house the wards of the 
Juvenile Court. Course work for the 
mothers includes special attention to 
the problems of health, hygiene, recrea- 
tion, child psychology and behavior, 
family relations, and consumer services. 

The county high schools again co- 
operated in an educational school ex- 
hibit at the Los Angeles County Fair 
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from September 16 to October 2, under 
the main theme “Los Angeles County 
High Schools Develop Good Citizens.” 

In October, the County Office re- 
sumed its sponsorship of three radio 
series which give high school pupils 
and adult evening school students an 
opportunity to broadcast their own 
radio programs. 


The Radio Book Club program, pro- 
duced in coéperation with the Los An- 
geles City Library, presents broadcasts 
suitable for junior high school pupils. 
Many of the books dramatized are 
chosen from lists recommended by 
English teachers and librarians and are 
particularly stimulating to slow readers. 


The Don Lee Broadcasting System 
again features Discovering Our Schools 
which is a series of varied programs 
prepared and produced by students. 
These are arranged by the Radio Ad- 
visory Committee, with the cooperation 
of Los Angeles County High Schools. 

The Life Lines series features drama- 
tizations of the lives of important 
American immigrants, with emphasis 
upon their contributions. These pro- 
grams are presented by the Inglewood 
Evening High School class. High school 
teachers make use of these programs 
in world culture and language arts 
courses. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, director of 
radio education and secondary curricu- 
lum assistant, states: “Radio logs, de- 
signed to help teachers choose suitable 
broadcasts for classroom use or for 
outside listening assignments, are pre- 
pared and distributed semi-monthly. A 
radio script library has been started 
with the publication of two scripts to 
which have been added for classroom 
use numerous exercises as well as helps 
for classroom production. The Diamond 
Necklace and Jean Valjean have been 
distributed, while others are in process 
of preparation. Two institute sessions 
this fall will present various aspects of 
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the uses that may be made of radio 
broadcasts in the curriculum.” 


7 5 7 


Portola Students Work on Lawn 
and Plan Sprinkler System.—This 
summer the students at Portola Junior- 
Senior High School started work on a 
much-needed lawn. Top soil was hauled 
in, and plans for a sprinkler system 
were drawn up. This month some of 
the boys from shop classes have sur- 
veyed the ground for drainage and are 
now engaged in cutting, threading, and 
assembling pipe for the sprinkler lay- 
out. Pipe was purchased through a 
local merchant, and a local plumber 
arranged details of the hook-up with 
the water main. The boys are learning 
a lot in the process of completing the 
job. “Incidentally,” Principal H. H. 
Badgley states, “I have learned more 
than the boys have in the process.” 


7 oT Se 


Strathmore Union High Makes 
New Students Feel Welcome.—Not 
many years ago it was the custom to 
subject the freshman boys and girls in 
any high school to some sort of embar- 
rassing treatment during their first few 
days at school. While any form of 
hazing has been illegal for many years, 
it was discovered at Strathmore Union 
High School some time ago that the 
two things the incoming freshman of 
those days dreaded most were the pos- 
sibility of being humiliated by upper 
classmen and the probability of being 
laughed at for going to the wrong room 
or making some similar error. Prin- 
cipal D. R. Lightner believes that these 
difficulties now have been almost en- 
tirely overcome by a Big-Brother, Big- 
Sister program. 

Before the first day of school in the 
fall, according to the present custom, 
a volunteer group of girls from the 
Girl Reserves and a similar group of 
boys from the Boys’ League meet and 
are given detailed instructions for as- 
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sisting new students. Some of the in- 
structions, which are in mimeographed 
form, are as follows: assist in locating 
rooms; introduce to teachers and stu- 
dents ; protect from being embarrassed 
in any way ; explain excuses, merit sys- 
tem, grading system, school customs, 
and so forth; encourage to avoid 
cliques but to mix as much as possible ; 
insist on participation in school activi- 
ties ; and continue sponsoring until the 
new pupil is adjusted to the school. 
Every new student, when he registers, 
has assigned to him another student 
who gives him such assistance. 

It has been several years since Prin- 
cipal Lightner has had one complaint 
from a new student concerning any 
unfriendly treatment. Besides develop- 
ing a strong and friendly school spirit, 
the system makes the freshmen and 
new students feel that they are not only 
welcome but needed in the school or- 
ganizations. 


7 7 


Berkeley High School Offers 
Piano Instruction.—The Music De- 
partment of Berkeley High School of- 
fers a year’s work on the piano. These 
classes were established to meet the need 
of students who were eager to learn to 
play but could not afford lessons. 

An average class numbers about 
twenty-five students, none of whom 
have had piano lessons. The classes 
meet daily for the regular forty-minute 
period. Each student is seated at a mov- 
able dummy keyboard of five octaves. 
While six members of the class in turn 
play on the three pianos in the class- 
room, all the others play in unison on 
the dummy keyboards. In one semester 
they are able to learn the common 
chords of all keys, ordinary rhythms, 
many simple melodies, and they learn 
to transpose as well. 

Written reports of practice outside 
of class are kept, and weekly individual 
recitals culminate in a class recital to 
which parents and friends are invited. 
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Some students who have no pianos at 
home have earned practice on neigh- 
bors’ pianos. Others come before and 
after school to use the class pianos. 
Those who are quicker help the slower 
ones. Students who wish may go ahead 
individually in the Piano II class, which 
is also a one-semester class. 

Acquiring even partial mastery of an 
instrument gives these students a sense 
of achievement, brings to them a new 
means of expression, and provides an- 
other worth-while means for the use of 
leisure time. 
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Garden Grove Union High Organ- 
izes Schedule on an Eight-Hour 
Basis.—Several years ago it was dis- 
covered that the Garden Grove Union 
High School, as it was then organized, 
was not providing an adequate amount 
of time for practical and fine arts. The 
requirements of the core curriculum 
and the subjects within each specialized 
field filled the traditional five-hour-a- 
day program. In order to make room 
for practical and appreciational activi- 
ties, therefore, an eight-hour continu- 
ous daily schedule was organized. All 
students are encouraged to take one 
hour and may take as many as two hours 
per day of practical and fine arts. 
Among the subjects in this group are 
glee club, orchestra, instrument, voice, 
art, mechanical drawing, shop, dramat- 
ics, public speaking, typing, journalism, 
and home economics. 

“After several years of operation,” 
states Principal Leroy L. Doig, “our 
conclusion is that increased participa- 
tion in this field of activity has added 
considerably to the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the student. At the same time 
it has not detracted from his accom- 
plishment in the traditional subject mat- 
ter work. A check up last year provided 
evidence to show that students who 
spend the most time in practical and fine 
arts are also the most successful in 
academic activity.” 
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